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MURRAY BAY - QUEBEC 


@ Reap rich rewards in new strength .. 
...at this superb resort hotel in nearby, friendly Canada! Relax in 
zestful Laurentian air... cool... pine-scented . . . pollen-free... in 
a magnificent setting, high above the serene St. Lawrence. Enjoy the 
Manoit’s cosmopolitan atmosphere . . . complete vacation facilities — 
known the world over! Brilliant Casino. Luigi Romanelli’s renowned 
orchestra. Outdoor salt-water pool . . . superb golf, tennis, riding. Come 
—by train, motor, or the colorful river route, by steamer from Montreal. 


. new vigor 


Opens June 22. No passports required. Favorable currency exchange. 


From $9 per day, room with bath and meals. Apply Myron H. 
Woolley, Manager, Murray Bay, Quebec; or Canada Steam- 
ship Lines offices in principal cities; or your Travel Agent. 
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OF CANADA 


COMPLETE! 


750 ACRE ESTATE 
2 GOLF COURSES 


EVERYTHING IN ONE 
PLACE-—NO CAR NEEDED 


Come by plane, train, bus — it’s near, 


——— 


no problem 
to get here, yet far enough to give you the complete 
change you need. And once you're here, everything 
is right on the grounds! Salt air and sunshine, tra- 
ditional Southern cooking, Fireproof steel, concrete 
and brick construction. Restricted Clientele. Reasonable 
American Plan rates. Open all year, 
Write for Booklet 35 
ROLAND EATON, Managmg Director 
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—FOR REST AND PLAY 


Brilliant jewel of many facets, one more fascinating than 
another—this is Mexico. Pastel-colored villages in the shadow 
of snow-topped mountains. Xochimilco’s world-famous Float- 
ing Gardens. The throngs at Toluca’s animated market. 
Guadalupe’s Sacred Shrine, and nearby the Pyramids of the 
Sun and the Moon. Smiling bougainvillea in the village of 
Cuernavaca. 


This, and more, is Mexico, whose climate is eternally spring 
and the desire of whose people is to welcome the strangers 
within its gates. 


Enjoy Mexico this summer. The road is clear. The door is 
open. There are no restrictions and no passport is required. 
Consult your Travel Agent or write for free, illustrated booklet. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
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Mexico, D. F. Mexico 
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A SURF CLUB HOTEL 
ON THE OCEAN 


at Sea Girt, New Jersey 


Bathing from the hotel. Private Beach & Boardwalk. 
Buffet on Sea Deck for Bathers. Orchestra. Grill. 
American Plan * Moderate Tariff 
No intervening Highway between Hotel and Beach. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


JOHN C. WALLER, Manager 


Telephone Spring Lake, N. J. 2300 
Open June 26 to late September 
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Famous for Southern Service 
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European Children in a Happier Era 


e Address inquiries to The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
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UPLAND TOWNS OF OLD COLOMBIA 


Colombia was one of the first parts of the continent of 
South America visited by the Spaniards. Bogota, the capi- 
tal, was founded in 1538, and by the middle of the sixteenth 
century there were flourishing communities on the coast 
and in the mountainous uplands. Here are two typical 
views of these Andean villages. Surrounding the village of 
Tanqua, above, are the cultivated patchwork fields that 
spread up and over the Andean slopes. Stone arcades un- 
der which merchants gather, such as these in Pasta at the 
left, are common throughout Southern Colombia. 
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ANDEAN SHRINE 


Roadside shrines have 
been built beside the 
highway through the 
mountains of Eastern 
Colombia. Lighted 
candles are placed in- 
side them as offerings 
to patron saints who 
protect travelers in 
the lofty wastelands. 


oven om ((LOMBIAN ANDES => oro 


4 : By HERBERT C. LANKS 


With photographs by the author 


TODAY new highways lead to the towns located in the isolated mountain valleys of 
Colombia. Many of these towns boast of a culture that dates directly back to once 
proud colonial days. In these great Andean valleys the descendants of the original 
Spanish conquistadors have continued the tradition of their forebears and through the 
centuries have added improvements. As time went on these towns progressed slowly. 
All kinds of goods, including plate-glass windows and grand pianos, were carried over 
the Andean trails on mule back. 

The mules finally gave way to a great network of aerial cables of which Colombia has 
the greatest number of any country in the world. On these cables bags of coffee were 
transferred from the depths of valleys across the mountains to the markets of the 
world. In return, the cables hauled modern machinery and other up-to-the-minute ma- 
terials for homes and stores until in the various recesses tucked away out of sight there 
developed charming towns with clean paved streets, electric systems, water works and 
trolley cars. ; 

The small cities flourished but they were still remote because to visit them necessitated 
long days of weary travel by slow river boat from an ocean port, frequent changes to 
short railway lines, and then more travel on the backs of mules. After the First 
World War occasional passengers flew to the towns on planes of the rapidly expand- 


ing Colombian air service. But planes 
were too expensive, and the towns 
awaited the coming of the modern high- 
way for “discovery.” Gradually from 
each provincial town roads were pushed 
through the towering mountains by sheer 
hand labor. 

Over larger stretches the national gov- 
ernment lent assistance, and today three 
great highways connect the towns to the 
interior: the Pan American Highway, the 
Simon Bolivar Highway and the Colom- 
bian Highway-to-the-Sea. | However, 
though these highways connect inland 
towns, no one of them yet reaches the 
sea. Soon to be completed will be the 
terminus of the famous Highway-to-the- 
Sea at Turbo on the Caribbean coast. 
The Simon Bolivar Highway is reached 
from either Venezuela or Ecuador, while 
the Pan American Highway connects only 
with the outside world over the Simon 
Bolivar Highway from Ecuador. 

With Paul Pleiss I traveled these high- 
ways of interior Colombia and visited 
most of these mountain towns and pro- 
vincial capitals on a South American 
automobile odyssey in 1941. For half 
a year we drove and we were the first to 
make the trip entirely by car from the 


shores of the Caribbean to the Strait of! 


Magellan. Of all the great experiences 
on the entire route nothing rivaled in 
grandeur the scenic highways of Colom- 
bia. 

We entered the Colombian highway 
system from Venezuela over the Simon 
Bolivar Highway. The first town we 
visited was Cucuta, capital of Norte de 
Santander. The introduction to Cucuta 
gave us a favorable impression of Co- 
lombian towns right at the start. It is 
neat and clean. The streets are well 
paved, parks and buildings well kept, 
and the people dressed in smart, well- 
made clothes. Cucuta is definitely a cen- 
ter of higher culture. There are many 
new business buildings, and the cement 
walls of the modern architecture com- 
bine harmoniously with the old walls of 
plain plaster. 

The almost too warm climate of the 
city, which is less than a thousand feet 
above sea level, gave way to cooler tem- 
peratures on the forty-five-mile trip to 
Pamplona. The drive was through the 
coffee region for which Colombia is fa- 
mous. Pamplona is eight thousand feet 
above sea level, a climb of seven thousand 
feet in the short distance from Cicuta. 

The Pamplona streets were crowded 
with Indians. The weather was quite 
chilly, but.the colorful costumes of the 
natives made up for that and seemed to 
add warmth to the scene. The plaza in 
Pamplona is typical but a bit more strik- 
ing than the average because of a veri- 
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table riot of color from brilliantly bloom- 
ing flowers. 

Driving from Cucuta to Bogota, the 
capital, we encountered chains across the 
road at important towns. The chain 
stops are called alcabalas and are at sta- 
tions where toll and taxes once were col- 
lected from travelers and on their goods. 
Today the alcabalas are excellent waiting 
stations for buses where one may watch 
travelers from many different regions. At 
Capitanejo there was a local merchant in 
European dress. Several Indians with 
heavy ponchos were going to fiestas sober 
or returning from them intoxicated. An 
anxious mother and her brood were on 
their way to visit relatives in the next 
town. A fat, jolly priest dressed in dark 
garb looked upon the scene, giving the 
impression of a man well fed and content 
with his lot. 

Our conversations with the priest re- 
vealed to us that although these people 
were surprisingly well informed and 
eager to converse about the outside world 
they were quite content with the life they 
led in their own cultured circles. Though 
they imported telephones, radios and 
other luxuries they still preferred to re- 
tain their simple life. 

After driving again for some time we 
came to Tunja, known for its churches 
and other gems of Spanish colonial ar- 
chitecture. The country approaching 
Tunja levels off on the eight-thousand- 
foot-high plateau and is more populous 
and more highly cultivated. Eucalyptus 
groves dot the landscape, and there are 
occasional flour mills and brick yards 
along the roadside. The road improved, 
and a railway came out of nowhere to 
run parallel with the highway. Tunja is 
another cold town. In the center is a 


vast open plaza surrounded by wide bare 
cobblestone pavement and heavy stone 


On this cold and desolate paramo thirteen 
thousand feet above sea level these strange 
woolly-leaved plants are the only vegetation. 


and adobe buildings. Again, the ‘color- 


ful costumes of the many Indians who 


cross and recross the plaza give the town 
its only measure of anything approaching 
warmth. 

Beyond Tunja the highway passes the 
great battlefield of Boyaca, which is 
marked by several monuments, where in 
1819 Colombian independence was made 
certain. There Simon Bolivar, his fel- 
low officers and followers who had 
crossed the mountains from Venezuela 
fought fiercely and defeated the last of 
the Spanish tyrants. 

Fine residential suburbs line the way 
into Bogota. They might be the outly- 
ing sections of a typical North Ameri- 
can city except for a more ornate style. 
Some of the homes are palatial. Others 
resemble the several storied, gabled man- 
sions of our own Victorian era. 

Bogota is a cultural center and justifies 
its old title “Athens of South America.” 
Modern buildings almost high enough to 
be called skyscrapers are seen throughout 
the business section. The old Spanish 
colonial style of architecture is still domi- 
nant, however, and there is a fine blend- 
ing of the old and the new. Churches, © 
convents, the cathedral and the old vice- 
regal palace are splendid a of the 
Spariieks influence. 

The wide Colon boulevard, a two-lane 
concrete drive, runs northwestward 
through Bogota toward Manizales. In- 
dustrial suburbs line the road, and the 
neat factories of concrete, brick, glass 
and steel are more modern than the av- 
erage gloomy smoke-stained industrial 
section of a North American city. Low- 
cost housing units for workers are near 
the factories and set back from the road 
amid a background of green fields. 

On the way to Manizales the tempera- 
ture dropped as the temperate climate 
gave way to the cooler air of the paramo, © 
or plateau. Manizales is distinctive from 
most of the other Colombian towns be- 
cause it was not founded until 1848. It 
has grown to be a city of some 100,000 
population and is sometimes called the 
“City of Open Doors,” because of the 
open door emblem on the city shield and 
the hospitality of the residents. The © 
modernity of the city is emphasized by 
the fact that much of the central city is 
new since a disastrous fire in 1925. 

Residents of Manizales are of typical 
Antioquian stock noted for industry and 
progressiveness. The women are beauti- 
ful, gracious and cultured. The out- 
standing show place of the city is the 
Club Manizales, housed in an imposing ~ 


modern structure with many fine works ~ 


of art throughout the well-furnished 
rooms. ‘There are several fine theaters, — 


among them the Manizales and the Gran 
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The churc] 
and convents 
Popayan 

beautiful me 
rials to the 
quistadors w 
founded the 

in the early ¢ 


of the Spar 
conquest, 
hills surrounding Bogota offer a splendid panoramic view of the Athens Many of the Indians who gather in the market place in Ipiales come { 


outh America with its numerous churches, convents and universities. Ecuador, the border of which lies only a few miles away. 


Olimpia. Equally. imposing is the 
modernistic Hotel Escorial, the note- 
worthy Gothic cathedral, and the Gov- 
ernment Palace in the style of the Span- 
ish Renaissance. 

From Manizales we pressed on to 
where the road from Bogota connects 
with the Pan American Highway running 
north and south. For sheer mountain 
beauty nothing on the entire trip excelled 
the vast unending series of panoramas 
that unfolded in such rapid succession on 
this part of the trip. Soon we re-entered 
luxuriant farming country, semi-tropical 
in nature. Sleek black-eared cattle grazed 
in the green pastures of the valleys and 
mountainsides. Gigantic feathery fronds 
of bamboo waved gracefully against the 
blue sky. Bright orange-red blossoms of 
the bare-boughed pizamo tree added 
spots of color. 

Neat, clean native homes were a de- 
light with their red tiled roofs and fresh- 
ly whitewashed plaster walls. Bamboo 
grew everywhere and was converted into 


a multitude of uses. Fences and telephone 
poles are made of it. It is found in the 
framework of houses. I saw tubes and 
troughs for carrying water made of bam- 
boo, and an arch of gigantic living bam- 
boo formed a canopy over the road. A 
small village made of bamboo lattice- 
work houses suggested Japan. 

The highway crosses the Cauca River 
and climbs steeply to Rizaralda, a good- 
sized town. There houses are built along 
a narrow mountain ridge and when etched 
against the sky they look like the high 
battlements of a feudal town. From the 
main street a series of breath-taking 
vistas kaleidoscopes into view. Between 
the houses on both sides of the streets 
the tremendous depths of the valleys be- 
low are seen sweeping up to the high 
Andean peaks in the dim distance. 

We camped out the night before reach- 
ing Medellin. The camping place was on 
the shoulder of a mountain about fifteen 
miles from the town whose lights could 
be seen through the darkness. Before re- 


ON THE SIMON BOLIVAR 
HIGHWAY 


Cicuta is the first important town 
on the Simon Bolivar Highway 
after it enters Colombia from 
Venezuela. The tropical climate 
of Cucuta, which is less than a 
thousand feet above sea level, is 
indicated by these palms in the 
square before the cathedral. 


uring I wrote my’ impressions: 
“Far below blink the lights of an 
unknown city or town which I be- 
lieve to be Medellin. Overhead 
twinkling in the startling naked 
brightness, a canopy of stars covers 
me in friendly nearness as I view 
them through the brisk cool moun- 
tain air. We each acknowledged 
that today we had experienced the 
greatest succession of marvellous 
views in our lives. 
“Climbing up or gliding down the 
highway we encountered ever- 
changing scenery of! tremendous 
distances and succeeding waves of 
stark blue mountains reaching to 
the sky. Most of the villages were 
peculiarly situated on sharp ridges 
with the mountain dropping sheer 
on both sides. They could be seen 
an hour before we reached them, a 
fringe of dwellings against the sky. 
Red tiled roofs with wide overhang- 
ing eaves made a serrated pattern 
above, while underneath, the steep 
outline of cobblestone streets fell 
away to the depths below. A large 
bare plaza in each town matched the 
stern but friendly landscape.” 
The road is paved to Medellin 
and follows a fairly well settled 
valley in undulating curves. We 
passed well-kept homes and farms with 
fences in perfect repair. Great attention 
has been given to landscaping, and we 
noticed many planted groves of trees. 
Pride of ownership is reflected in each 
tidy home, testimony to the industry 
for which the region is noted. Houses 
are of tinted plaster with low overhang- 
ing tile roofs. Many are of novel style, 
reflecting either considerable individuality 
or various European influences. Some re- 
semble French country homes, others 


Swiss chalets, Italian villas and German 


farm houses. Everywhere bloomed a 
profusion of flowers. 

Medellin has a population of about 
171,000 and is the second city in size, 
but it is first in charm. Capital of the 
state of Antioquia, it is the epitome of 
all the Antioquians stand for, industry 
and progressiveness. The city is one of 
the most charming for its size on the en- 
tire continent. 

It is clean and modern and has many 


attractive parks and shaded boulevards, — 


flanked with fine buildings. The pri- 
te buildings rival public edifices in 
architectural charm. Among the public 
buildings are gems of old Spanish co- 
lonial architecture including the cathedral 
- of Villanueva, one of the most beautiful 
in South America. 

Further north at Sopetran we saw our 
first Antioquian market day. It was not 
as colorful as the Indian markets we had 
seen previously because the Antioquians 
_ are so different from the native Indians. 
_ They are almost pure white and are said 
_ to be of old Spanish Basque and Anda- 
_ tusian stock. They claim to be descen- 
_ dants of the first Spanish settlers in the 
_ Americas, who, finding the Caribbean 
_ coast unhealthy, gradually migrated into 
_ the interior to the relatively cooler and 
richer lands. 

There, practically cut off from the 
world for centuries, they built up their 

own peculiar culture. Each Antioquian 
carries a carriel, or leather pouch, at his 
side. The hair is left on but the leather 
is tanned and hangs over the shoulder 
by a long strap. It is used as a money 
purse and a container for small articles, 

including tobacco and even perhaps a 
small bottle of stimulants. 

Driving on we arrived at Antioquia, 
one of the oldest towns in South America, 
which at one time was capital of the 
state. Today it is but a ghostlike re- 
minder of its once glorious past when in 
the cool evening twilight Spanish dons 
danced with their sefioritas on the small 
stone glorieta at the edge of town. The 
glorieta still remains with quaint stone 

_ benches around it. 

It is about sixty miles northward from 
Antioquia to Dabeiba. And it was a sur- 
prise to us that Dabeiba, Cafias Gordas 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE OF LA UNION 


La Unién in Southern Colombia, with its steep cobblestone streets and its 
heavily burdened pack oxen, resembles a village in rural Spain. 
tion, however, is almost entirely Indian. 


and other towns on the way were fairly 
large. They were until recently isolated 
in the wilds. Near Dabeiba we met some 
Indians from which the town derives its 
name. They were a strange sight, cos- 
tumed in colorful clothes and heavily be- 
decked with jewelry. Their faces are 
painted in geometric designs which made 
them look quite ferocious. We were 
told that not long ago they were wild but 
now are docile and quite civilized. 

Our way now lay southward again and 
we retraced our steps to Medellin and 
beyond toward the border of Ecuador. 
The little towns of the Cauca Valley 
were neat and modern with well-kept 
homes and well-paved streets. Each 
seemed a miniature of Cali, the charming 
provincial capital where exotic plants 
bloom in shady parks and tree-lined 
boulevards extend throughout the town. 
These green and flowering parks and 
boulevards and picturesque old colonial 
monuments give the city a gracious at- 
mosphere. The Mudejar tower of San 
Francisco is said to be unique. High on 
a hill overlooking the city stands old 
San Antonio Chapel and from the heights 
the beautiful Cauca Valley spreads out in 
a magnificent panorama. 

The people of the city are among the 
most sports loving of all Colombia. In 
1938 they dedicated a fine new modern 
stadium. There are a number of differ- 
ent types of sportsmen’s clubs ranging 
up and down the social scale. Cali also 
boasts of some of the finest golf 
courses on the continent. 

Leaving the valley the highway 
ascends into rolling and some- 
what mountainous country and 
over a great level plain of about 
thirty miles. Blue serrated ranges 


Its popula- 


of the Andes are on all sides. Fields of 
hennequen grow along the roadside, and 
cattle graze in green pastures. The gi- 
gantic bloom of an occasional century 
plant inclines gracefully over the road. 
Driving along at a fairly high rate of 
speed we crossed a long bridge and came 
to an asphalt roadway. Eucalyptus trees 
grew in shady groves as we neared 
Popayan. 

Popayan is the seat of culture and tra- 
dition of old Spanish colonial Colombia, 
and it has furnished many Colombians 
famous in letters, science, war and poli- 
tics. 

Popayan was founded in the early days 
of the Spanish conquest by one of the 
original conquerors, a companion of Pi- 
zarro, Sebastian de Benalcazar. He ar- 
rived at this place in 1536 from Peru 
after an indescribable journey of hard- 
ships and fatigue. The party was at- 
tracted by the garden spot of peace and 
contentment, the mild climate, the luxury 
of the land and the riches of nearby 
metals. There they settled and sent word 
back to their friends in Spain. From 
the mother country came a distinguished 
group of Andalusians, jurists, men of 
letters, dreamers in song and verse, noble- 
men; all were determined to build up in 
this far-off valley in America an idyllic 
community for themselves and their de- 
scendants. Jealously and well they 
guarded the stock that came and bred 


(Continued on page 36) 


FORMER CAPITAL OF THE CONQUISTADORS 


Antioquia, one of the oldest towns in South America, 
has yielded its preéminence as capital of the state bearing 
its name to the more progressive city of Medellin. 
Antioquia celebrated its four hundredth anniversary 
by installing a water supply system, its first modern 


convenience since its founding. 
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The new international highway to Alaska will enter Canada from Montana and follow 

the existing road indicated by the solid black line to Edmonton and to Fort St. John 

on the Peace River. Thence it will continue to Fort Nelson and on to Whitehorse, 

where it will link up with the Richardson Highway across Alaska. The dotted lines 

on this map show, in addition to the chosen route, other projected highways that 
have been abandoned. 


By PHILLIP GODSELL, F.R.G.S. 


Former Inspecting Officer for the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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IT IS ten years now since Donald MacDonald 
of Fairbanks first suggested a backdoor highway 
through the Canadian Northwest to link the — 
Richardson Highway in Alaska with Hazleton, 
or Prince George, in British Columbia at an esti-— 
mated cost of twenty- -five million dollars. In the 
mind of this far-seeing engineer was the thought 
that, some day, America might face a threat to” 
her control of the North Pacific. 

But in those good old days, when to think, or ~ 
speak, of war was warmongering, the advocacy 
of the road as a possible defense measure was out — ‘ 
of the question. And the merits of this highway 
as a tourist feature to bring wandering Ameri- 
cans and big-game hunters from Panama to the 
Polar Sea was hardly considered adequate for the 
expenditure entailed. So the International Alaska- 
British Columbia Highway got no further than 
dusty blueprints in office desks. 1 

Now a recommendation of the Canada-United 
States Defense Board for the completion of this 
highway has been approved by the War Com- 
mittee of the Canadian cabinet and by Wash- 
ington, and the new road will follow approxi- 
mately the new “bomber” air route which con- 
nects the United States with Alaska. On March) ~ 
18 the agreement received the final signatures 
of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King. 

It was hack in 1925, before the North became 
air-minded, when sled and scow and pack train 
were still the time-worn means of travel, that I 
landed at my pre-war stamping grounds at Fort 
St. John, in the heart of the Beaver Indian hunt- 
ing grounds, to blaze a sleigh road from Fort St. 
John to Fort Nelson in the heart of the British. 
Columbia jungles. I little thought that, within 
a decade and a half, the hand of Mars would 
convert my pioneer road into an important link 
in the Canada-Alaska International Defense 
Highway, or that trainloads of American engi- — 
neers and doughboys would be camped at my 


My two years’ sojourn, on the back 
yf a shaggy cayuse, or in a horse-drawn 


caboose, converting the Sickannie In- 


dian war trail into a frontier sleigh road 


Be that was to become the first link in the 


backdoor highway to Alaska happened 


‘when a group of enterprising free trad- 


"ers dared the might of the Hudson’s 


Bay Company and introduced blitz 


- methods into the fur trade by making a 


cs iat 


br 


“A 


one movement via Fort St. 


John 
and Fort Nelson with sleigh loads of 
_ fancy trading goods and grub destined 
for hungry Indians at the fur posts 
along the mighty Mackenzie who were 
awaiting the annual river steamers, which 
were usually held up till July ice cleared 
from Great Slave Lake. 

Establishing my headquarters at the 
Company’s ancient trading post at Fort 
St. John I mounted my cayuse and, in 
company with my half-breed guide, 
George Beatton, headed north through 
the Beaver hunting grounds to the domain 
of Chief Bellyfull’s bellicose Sickannies. 

Chief Bellyfull didn’t like the whites. 
Some years before, with Wolf of the 
Beavers and a horde of mounted tribes- 
men, he had pounced on a group of pi- 
oneering whites camped atop the thou- 
sand-foot hill behind the fort and sent 
horses, wagons and supplies crashing 
down into the ravine, where moss-cov- 


HEADED TOWARD THE NEW NORTH 


. is one of the hard-fisted American army engineers 
irecting operations on the highway that will span the 
sand miles of wilderness between Edmonton and White- 
‘or the settlers now moving into the fertile Peace River 
orses as well as innumerable other supplies are flown 


north by plane. 
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ered wheels and skeletons may still be 
seen. Then the Sickannies had turned 
their wrath against factor McLeod at 
Fort Nelson, riddling flagpole, roof and 
stovepipes with bullets and throwing 
Fred into the river. Now, angered by 
the penetration of white trappers into the 
hunting grounds of neighboring Beav- 
ers, Chief Bellyfull had served notice on 
factor Beatton at Fort St. John that he 
would shoot any white man who at- 
tempted to penetrate the Sickannie hunt- 
ing grounds. And it was through this 
territory that I proposed blazing a road 
to meet the threat of competing traders! 

Fording mountain torrents, leading 
our cayuses belly-deep through gripping 
muskeg and tundra where, years before, 
I had hunted bear and moose with the 
Beaver Indians, we reached the North 
Pine River where, with Indian help, I 
reared the first of a chain of overland 
trading posts. Here and there on sodden 
prairies we came across the furrowed 
trails and wallows of the buffalo that had 
roamed this region until the last surviv- 
ing herd was killed off by the Beavers a 
little over a decade before. 

Hacking our way through tangled 
brule, and fighting the wasps that 
swarmed from the moss to sting our 
horses’ bellies, we came to the thou- 
sand-foot drop to the turbulent Sickannie 
Chief River, southern frontier of Belly- 
full’s tribesmen. Nervous and ill at ease, 
George had insisted that we were being 
followed. Suddenly a dark figure emerged 


from behind a cottonwood, and the 


hawk-faced Bellyfull stood blocking the 
trail ahead. 


With Indian memory for faces he re- 
called trading with me at Fort St. John 
twelve years before. Dismounting, I ex- 
plained in Cree the object of my visit, 
promising to establish a trading post 
among his tribe, and keep the road to the 
east side of the river. His resonant whoop 
brought a horde of wild-looking Prophet 
River Indians from hiding; packs were 
unlashed, pipes smoked, the red men fed 
and feasted and, escorted by the dusky 


cavalcade, we stumbled and slid down the © 


precipitous pack trail. 

In vain I looked for the outpost estab- 
lished by our factor at Fort Nelson. In- 
stead my nostrils were assailed by the 
pungent odor of dead smoke, and I gazed 
upon the smoldering remains of Fort 
Sickannie. A gun-shot away—with win- 
dors barred and trade goods safe with- 
in—stood the new outpost built by the 
free traders. 

Transferring to a canoe borrowed from 
the Sickannies I pushed north for Fon- 
tas River outpost. Again I was re- 
warded by the sight of smoking ruins and 
the signs of a man-made bush fire that 
had again failed even to singe the post 
of the free traders. 

I had read of the good old days when 
rival fur companies weren't above setting 
a torch to each other’s posts. But I had 
hardly expected to run into similar con- 
ditions in this “enlightened” age. Push- 
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PIONEERS IN PEACE RIVER VALLEY 


A vast and productive agricultural area of 118,000 
square miles is being opened up in the Peace 
River country through which the Canada-Alaska 
Highway runs. From March 21 to September 
21 the sun works from twelve to twenty hours a 
day producing from a fabulously fertile soil the 
world’s finest wheat, potatoes weighing five 
pounds, carrots eighteen inches long, and abun- 
dant quantities of other produce ranging from 
onions to tobacco. 


ing on to Fort Nelson I faced the problem of getting supplies to 
the gutted outpost at Fontas and rebuilding it. Patching up an 
abandoned scow, and pitching it with spruce gum gathered by 
the squaws in the woods, I rounded up a bunch of Slavies and 
canoes, loaded my motley flotilla with nails, saws, grub and 
trade goods and hit out for the Fontas. Ten days later we had 
reared a mud-roofed trading post there of green poplar logs 
that wouldn’t burn and crammed it with supplies brought by my 
tawny voyagers. 

Bucking the muskeg back to Fort St. John I headed for the 
Sickannie with a forty-horse pack train and, two weeks later, 
watched the walls of Fort Sickannie rise from the charred ruins. 

When winter had sealed the muskegs I prepared to lead a 
cavalcade of thirty horse-drawn sleighs, headed by an advance 
guard of axemen, north three hundred miles to Fort Nelson with 
supplies for the chain of rough-barked trading posts. Anxious 
to secure employment for their idle teams, deputations of Fort 
St. John settlers in ten-gallon hats and leather chaps invaded my 
headquarters on the Peace and signed on for the trip. 

Hacking through matted spruce, doubling up on frozen hills 
and ravines, our cavalcade bulldozed its way through snow-bound 
forests and blizzard-swept muskeg at sixty below, past Indian 
camps and trappers’ cabins until we finally reached Fort Nelson. 

The great spring gathering place for the Indians and trappers 
who hunted in the vast pine forests to the northward was at the 
forks of the Nelson and Liard Rivers, fifty miles beyond Fort 
Nelson. Instinct told me that this would be the key point for the 
opposition traders’ spring offensive in cleaning up the vast catch 
of beaver, otter, mink and magnificent black marten, brought in 
by birchbark canoes at open water from the surrounding wilder- 
ness. 

“They'll be figuring you’re the man to watch,” I told Charlie 
Adan, whom I’d put in charge at Fontas. “Keep them thinking 
that. Start building a big scow before the ice melts. Take lots 
of time, and while you’re holding their attention I’ll shoot off 
a secret trading expedition from Fort Nelson for the Forks the 
moment the ice goes out. Meanwhile I’ll have the goods needed 
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OIL FIELDS ALONG THE HIGHWAY 


The Canada-Alaska Highway will connect the airports built in 

the wilderness between this country and Alaska. Near the 

highway lie the newly developed Turner oil fields of Alberta 
which will supply fuel for our aerial armada. 


for the trip moved overland from Fort St. John by horse sled 
and you can send them down to Fort Nelson with your dog 
teams.” 

While the opposition traders kept an eagle eye on Adan’s’ 
slow progress with his scow, Jack Milne and an Indian crew 
slipped out of Fort Nelson at dead of night with pancake ice 
still floating down river and headed for the trappers’ rendezvous 
at the Forks. 

When, a week later, the free traders pulled exultantly into 
the Forks, leaving Adan and his men still sawing and hammer-— 
ing at the scow, they got the jolt of their lives. Moored beneath — 
the log walls of a rapidly rising trading post over which fluttered — 
the red banner of the Hudson’s Bay Company was Milne’s scow. 
The new Company post at Nelson Forks was rapidly nearing 
completion, surrounded by the tents of incoming trappers and 
the smoke-stained tepees of Indian hunters. From every trap- — 
per, camp trader and Indian hunter came the same story. They'd 
sold their furs already. They'd sold them to the Company’s men! 


srely a hoax and a Cay 
Now mechanical “cats” and heavy tractors snarl across the 
joneer road I blazed to meet the blitz methods of competing 
ders. But, this time, the tractor trains, with their cookhouse 
sabooses, are growling through the British Columbia forests 
‘with a different object. They are hauling the last of the thousand 
tons of gear and equipment over the ancient war trail of the 
_ Sickannies to complete a modern government airport at Fort 
- Nelson, ancther link in the international defense scheme to con- 
be the land of the star-spangled banner with democracy’s west- 
- ernmost bastion of Alaska. Today Fort Nelson, the loneliest 
| post in the whole region when I last saw it, resounds to the 
| _ buzz of circular saws, the jarring growl of riveter’s drills and 
| the artillery of carpenter’s hammers as the wilderness airport 
_ rises from the erstwhile camping grounds of Chief Bellyfull’s 
| Sickannie tribesmen, and huge Alaska-bound American army 
' bombers and transport planes flash by overhead. 
Already the advance guard of Uncle Sam’s road construction 
| army has reached Fort St. John under the command of Colonel 
| ‘William M. Hoge, a Missouri engineer with a distinguished 
record in the United States army. At Dawson Creek near the 
| end of steel sixty miles south of Fort St. John, United States 
| engineers have established their southernmost railhead base, 
| while a hundred trucks are rushing American doughboys and 
‘material north to Fort Nelson. 

Although the much discussed Alaska Highway is at last 
| under actual construction it wasn’t till the paw of the Russian 
bear descended a couple of years ago on the Big Diomede Island 
in the center of thé fifty-six-mile Bering Straits separating this 
continent from Asia that Washington recalled the oft-voiced 
warning of Donald MacDonald that it was about time something 
was being done about protecting Alaska’s fifteen thousand miles 


sr 


of unprotected coastline from the dangers of possible aggres- 
sion. It cast a new slant too on his oft-suggested plan to link 
Alaska with the United States by a motor highway through 
Canada by which troops, supplies and munitions could be 
transported swiftly and safely in emergency from the United 
States to the heart of Alaska to meet any threat to her 
safety. 

Now that the treacherous surprise attack on Pearl Harbor 
has brought the United States into the war; now that the East 
Indies are overrun with ravening hordes of barbarians, and the 
threat of war draws even closer to Siberia and Alaska’s coast- 
line. the need for this new backdoor highway has become a 
matter of utmost urgency. The destruction or seizure-of Siber- 
ian and Alaskan bases becomes increasingly vital to Japan’s 
ultimate self-preservation. Japan must know that so long as 
Vladivostock and the Kamchatka Peninsula remain in Russian 
hands, backed by American forces in Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands, they constitute dangers aimed, at her very heart. And 
the logical time for Japan to attempt to eliminate this menace 
is when Germany launches her next all-out attack on Russia. 
Japan has already shown that it is not the Mikado’s way to 
leave untouched any points that menace her career of despolia- 
tion and conquest. Should Japan succeed in occupying Soviet 
air and naval bases, we would have these slant-eyed sons of Nip- 
pon just across the Bering Straits — literally looking into 
America’s backyard. 

To guard this region from attack by the Japanese members 
of the tripartite pact, the United States started eighteen months 
ago to spend forty-five million dollars on Alaskan defenses. The 
old order under which three hundred soldiers stationed at Chil- 
coot were thought sufficient protection for Alaska’s half million 
square miles has been jettisoned for a vast defense scheme. 

At the rock-girt island of Attu at the point of the scimitar- 


(Continued on page 41) 


SCOUTING OVER THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Piloting Annson bombers, this squadron of Canadian flying cadets is being trained in maneuvering over the Canadian Rockies near Edmonton. It 
will be their duty to patrol the defense route to Alaska. 
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QIN the traditional second Sunday of 
June this year, mountain minstrels from 
three states will gather at the Traipsin’ 


Woman’s cabin in Kentucky’s Boyd 
County foothills. for the Twelfth Annual 
American Folk Song Festival. 

Thousands of spectators from prac- 
tically every state in the union will also 
gather to hear these same minstrels sing 
their centuries-old ballads handed down 
from father to son in almost the exact 
Elizabethan phrasing used in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. To the 
average metropolitan spectator this affair 
affords a close-up of the hills people he 
could get otherwise only with the greatest 
difficulty. Even if he had the stamina and 
perseverance to travel in their roadless 
hills and hollows he would still be faced 
with their instinctive distrust of all “out- 
landers.” To the hills people themselves 
the annual event, the ‘“Traipsin’ Woman’s 
Singin’ Gatherin’” as they say, fills the 
dual purpose of a region-wide conclave 
and, for lack of a better term, a tourna- 
ment of ballads. 

The American Folk Song Festival is 
held in a great, picturesque ravine off the 
Mayo Trail about eighteen miles south of 
Ashland, Kentucky. Attendance has var- 
ied quite a bit with each year, running 


from only a few thousand in its first year _ 


to as high as 20,000 in 1938. 

Behind the whole idea is the initiative 
and tenacity of purpose of a woman, 
Jean Thomas, author, lecturer and found- 
er of the American Folk Song Society 
and known internationally as Kentucky’s 
Traipsin’ Woman. 

Born in the Kentucky foothills, of 
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Children learn the bal- 
lads from their parents 
and join in the festival. 
Here a _ brother and 
sister, dressed in hand- 
woven _ linsey-woolsey, 
sing a duet to the ac- 
companiment of a 
gourd banjo. 


pioneer Kentucky parents, Miss Thomas 
first became interested in authentic moun- 
tain folk music while traveling as a court 
stenographer through the country with a 
circuit judge and a “passel” of lawyers. 
On the days in which there was no “cote” 
she would amuse herself jotting down the 
quaint old ballads as she heard them, 
bringing both the ballads and the history 
of their singers down to the outlands. 

It was in the natural process of things 
that in 1930 she inaugurated the series of 
American folk song festivals. It-was, as 
a matter of fact, the second Sunday in 
June of that year, and behind that date 
lies a story rich in the flavor that runs 
through the entire festival. On one of 
her early treks into the mountain country 
Miss Thomas stopped at the home of 
Granny Kearey. A particularly arduous 
siege of work had given her, as Granny 
remarked, a “plum peekid look on the 
face.” And forthwith the venerable 
mountain woman suggested the idyllic 
remedy, namely that Miss Thomas “go 
out where the birds are singin’ and the 
laurel’s in full blowth, where the creek 
waters is clair as crystal and gurglin’ like 
a song-ballet over snowy white pebbles 
and sparklin’ sands.” 

To this day Jean Thomas doesn’t re- 
member whether or not she actually 
found such a poetic spot. All she remem- 
bers is that during the search she came 
upon the sound of dulcimers, rolling 
sweetly up from a wooded hollow. Going 
further she came upon the cabin clearing 
of Uncle Abner and there found that be- 
whiskered gentleman and his entire clan 
observing, as they’d done for countless 
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years, the second Sunday in June for an — 


>” 


annual “singin’ gatherin’, 


The path from that ringing hollow led i 


tortuously to another hollow—the one on 
Mayo Trail. For the dream Miss Thom- 
as carried from Uncle jAbner’s singin’ 
gatherin’ that day kept weaving and re- 


weaving itself in the thin mountain melo- — 
dies she heard constantly in her work. — 


A number of years later the dream took 


shape. In 1930 she was instrumental in — 


forming the American Folk Song So- 


ciety whose advisory board offers such — 


names as Irvin S. Cobb, Deems Taylor, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Erskine Cald- 
well, Paul Green and Carl Sandburg. 
From this society came the festival, an 
event that materialized in almost the iden- 
tical pattern of the melody-woven dream, 
except that Miss Thomas originally had 


planned to call it a singin’ gatherin’, just 


as it was known to Uncle Abner’s clan. 
She changed the name to coincide with 
that of the sponsoring society. That the 
participants refuse to recognize the 
change, still calling it the “Gatherin’,” is 
just another indication of the unwilling- 
ness of hills people to depart from tra- 
dition. 

That sort of thing you run into over 


and over again in the festival idea. Quite — 


possibly no other regional event in the 
country retains, year in and year out, 
the native simplicity of this follk song fes- 
tival. This, of course, is due in part to 
the studied efforts of its founder. But to 
a greater degree it rests with the partici- 
pants themselves who, as we pointed out, 
set great store in maintaining the tradi- 
tional flavor of the events. This is aptly 
exemplified in one bearded octogenarian 


who annually rides the many miles from — 


his home mule-back to within a mile of 
the gatherin’. At that point he insists on 
walking “over the hill” to the singing hol- 


low itself, just as he walks to gatherin’s — 


back home. 


Such things, we realize, are difficult — 


to believe in this rapidly changing world, 


but the outlander is apt to forget that 


the hills and its people have fought, and probably 
will forever fight, the encroachments of a softer, 
swifter way of life. As a matter of fact, Miss 
Thomas learned early in her associations with the 
proud mountaineers that they refused to deviate one 
jot or tittle from their ancient customs. An oil- 
cloth poke was good enough for the violin of Jilson 
Setters, “singin’ fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow’’ back 
in his native hills. Therefore it was good enough 
for him in London’s Royal Albert Hall where he 
went a few years ago to return to the modern Eng- 
lish some of the songs that came from them in the 
days of Good Queen Bess ; songs which, incidentally, 
had been forgotten in England and the original 
transcriptions of which were found only in Oxford 
University library. 

While on the subject of native pride there are 
two terms commonly associated with the hills people 
which are held by them in great contempt— 
“hillbilly” and “feud.” 

To them the hillbilly is an inferior type of rene- 
gade who is either too weak to abide by the hard 
mountain codes or who has corrupted his talents in 
crass commercialism. Miss Thomas recalls having 
Officiated at a mountain killin’ trial in which the 


‘defendant admitted the killing, explaining “I had 


to do it. He called me a hillbilly and I won’t lay 
under such a slur.” In the realm of entertainment 
the hillbilly’s connection with the mountain min- 
strels and balladeers is a source of constant morti- 
fication. It’s almost impossible to describe the con- 


tempt with which the real mountain folk singers 


(Continued on page 39) 


The prettiest girls in the hills are 
chosen as ladies-in-waiting. 
ws 


THE TOURNAMENT OF 
BALLADS 


A family at the left awaits 
its turn to perform while, 
below, Big Bud and Little 
Bud Hatfield, whose “trou- 
bles” with the McCoys once 
made history, tune up. Be- 
side Big Bud sits the oc- 
togenarian who walks “over 
the hill” to the gatherin’ and 
beside Little Bud a woman 
in Stuart plaid and Eliz- 
abethan ruff who claims de- 
scent from Mary Queen of 
Scots. 


WHAT THE 


Dutch West uclies 


MEAN TO US 


By W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE AT CURACAO 


Except for two short intervals when it was held by England, Curacao has been a Dutch 
possession since 1634. The Governor’s Palace, a charming example of old Dutch archi- 
tecture, dates from the eighteenth century. 
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HE OLLAND'’S stake in the Caribbean region 
consists of oil refineries, bauxite ore, sugar, rice 
and, as incidentals, a small boat-building industry 
and the peacetime trade done with tourists at the 
free port of Curacao. Only the oil business and 
bauxite are of first importance. The one is a 
middleman’s activity, the Dutch Shell Company 
having raised a forest of smokestacks on the 
islands off the Venezuelan coast, particularly 
Aruba, to cleanse the crude product of the Mara- 
caibo wells. Bauxite, a vital element in the man- 
ufacture of aluminum; is mined in the hinterland 
of Surinam and most of it sold to the United 
States ; the 1940 figures were 615,000 tons valued 
at $3,000,000, absorbed by factories at East St. 
Louis and the vicinity of Pittsburgh. 

Both the refineries and the mines rose to im- 
portance within the past decade. If it were not 
for them, the Netherlands West Indies would be 
small potatoes commercially, and their endow- 
ment of the picturesque with which to lure the 
traveler is not exceptional. But from the stand- 
point of military strategy in World War II this 
domain is secondary only to the French holdings. 

There are two administrative units. Curacao 
is the seat of government for the two adjacent 
islands of Aruba and Buen Ayre, and for Saba, 
St. Eustatius and the Dutch half of St. Martin in 
the Lesser Antilles. Surinam is a separate col- 
ony, with the town of Paramaribo as its capital. 
The total number of square miles is 54,694, but 
Surinam comprises 54,291 and the insular groups 
a mere 403 square miles. These figures are de- 
ceptive. Almost nine-tenths of the interior of 
Surinam is primeval forest and not actually un- 
der Dutch control, being inhabited by Indians 
and the descendants of Negro slaves run wild. 
Curagao accounts for 210 square miles of the 
other colony. Aruba, the oil outpost, has only 
sixty-nine square miles. Buen Ayre, about the 
same size, is arid and practically worthless. St. 
Eustatius and St. Martin are midget settlements 
gone to seed. Saba, the isolated cone of an 
extinct volcano, with a surface area of five square 
miles, is prized because it is healthful and be- 
cause of the good surf-boats built there. The 
disproportionate population statistics are 175, 000 
for Surinam, 101,000 for the islands. | 

The spot in the Dutch possessions which Area 
icans know best is Curacao, or rather its port of 
Willemstad, for the rest of the island has few 
attractions, scenic or otherwise. An attempt to 
run an ostrich farm there failed, because the 
climate proved too dry for ostriches. Yet Wail 
lemstad looks amazingly like a town on the coast 
of watery Holland. The architecture in 
foreground, overlooking the harbor, is purée 
Dutch. Untropical roofs, gabled and red-tiled 
even have chimney-pots for show. The w 
dows are divided into many small squares, t 
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Severin from Three 


THE WATERFRONT AT WILLEMSTAD 


The island of Curacao and its port of Willemstad are now vitally important to the United 
States. Along with Panama and Jamaica, Curacao forms the third tip of a triangle which is 
a last-line base for the defense of the Panama Canal. 


Hardenbrook from Three Lions 


DJUKA BELLE OF SURINAM 


: Djukas of Surinam are descendants of the 
gro slaves who revolted against their Dutch 
sters in the eighteenth century and set up an 
ependent kingdom in the deep jungles. This 
man getting a new hairdress bears the facial 
yurns that are considered marks of beauty. 


FIGHTING THE RAPIDS 


The interior of Surinam is almost impenetrable except along waterways filled with 
treacherous rapids which the natives navigate with great skill. 


A skull and crossbones is grim 17: 
reminder of what lies beyond 
this gateway to a cemetery in 

Curacao. 


Three Ions 


Three 


glass. framed with lead or tinted putty. 
Government House is a burgomaster’s 
mansion to the last detail. Outer and 
inner ports with stone embankments 
create the effect of canals, and the chan- 
nel connecting the two is spanned by a 
pontoon bridge that swings aside for 
large craft. Sailing boats resembling 
those of the Low Countries cluster about 
the landings. 

In the shopping district the illusion 
vanishes. Willemstad is a market where 
before the war the goods of all nations 
were admitted free or at a very low tar- 
iff. French perfumes and gaudy Ori- 
ental silks outsold the products of 
Holland. The profit lay in a quick turn- 
over contributing to the general prosper- 
ity and subject to local taxation. Prac- 
tically every Caribbean cruise ship used 
to call at this bazaar, and if whiffs from 
the oil refineries sometimes disturbed 
visitors they overlooked it in view of the 
bargains to be had. All the merchants 
speak English. The language of the 
streets is Papiamento, an amalgam of 


IN HAPPIER DAYS 


Before the war most 
tourists paid a visit to 
the charming free 
port of Willemstad on 
their cruises through 
the West Indies. Im- 
mediately after the 
Netherlands were 
overrun, the city was 
occupied by British 
and French soldiers. 
Today, American 
troops occupy  Cu- 
ragao and the neigh- 
boring islands to as- 
sist in the protection 
of the oil refineries. 


A channel traffic. cop 
keeps a sharp watch on 
all ships entering and 
leaving the narrow water- 
way at Willemstad. 


Dutch, English, Spanish and 
French, with some African and 
Carib words thrown in. High 
finance is controlled by Portu- 
guese Jews whose ancestors fled 
the Holy Inquisition. The Ma- 
duro family, bankers, claim to 
have settled in Curacao four hun- 
dred years ago. 

Enterprising travelers have visited the 
backwoods of Surinam and written about 
the Djukas, as the wild Negroes are 


Lions 


loosely called, but only a few tourists: 


have seen the fringes of the strange bush 
kingdom. <A line of freighters which 
went down for bauxite from New Or- 
leans formerly carried twelve passengers 
each trip and made a specialty of a con- 
ducted tour up one of the rivers. The 
blacks encountered were Saramaccas, 
half-civilized folk who live just behind 
the coastal rice and sugar plantations of 
the whites and who have learned the trick 
of selling knickknacks to innocents. The 
true Djukas—Djoekes in the Dutch— 
and a third tribe, the Aucaners, stay hid- 
den on the banks of the Maroni and God 
knows how deep into the mountainous 
jungle toward Brazil. 

The story of how these people won 
their independence is a remarkable one. 
As in all New World colonies where 


Negroes were introduced, a certain num- 
ber of the Dutchmen’s slaves escaped to 
the woods and became self-sufficient. 


The Maroons of Jamaica, who have re- 
tained their entity to this day, are a 


notable example. Partly because they 
had a continent into which to retreat and 
partly because of the curious laxity of 
their masters, the Surinam runaways 
built up a society 15,000 strong by the 
year 1748. European and colonial troops 
moved against them and were defeated. 
The war continued spasmodically for 
fourteen years when a treaty recognizing 
the free status of the Negroes was 
signed. They took the name of Sara- 


maccas from the location of their vil- 
The Djoeke and Aucaner wars 
In 1777 there was a final 


lages. 
followed. 
peace, with the forest men completely 
victorious in a negative sense. They had 
held their fastnesses and there they have 
remained, a people over whom the 


Dutch claim no more than suzerainty. — 


They now number about 40,000. 

Each village elects a chief who is 
termed a granman. The language, like 
that of Curacao, is a pidgin dialect in 


which many of the words are derived 


from English. Granman would appear 
to be a variation of “grand man.” There 
is a potentate bearing the title of head 
granman, and if one desires to be ro- 
mantic this chief may be called the King 
of the Djukas. His authority is ex- 
tremely tenuous. The Dutch governor 
makes him a yearly gift, which some de- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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HOMES FOR DEFENSE WORKERS 


Nearly a half a million workers are now employed 


in California’s defense 


industries, and through- 


out the state huge housing developments are be- 

ing built. This air view shows the Kearney Mesa 

housing project primarily for Consolidated Air- 

eraft workers. The map below shows the Central 

Valley Reclamation Project which will irrigate a 

vast region and supply power to many new 
industries. 
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GIVES US THE TOOLS 


By GEORGE BRANDT 


FROM the windows of my apartment high on one of San Fran- 
cisco’s famous hills I look down on the myriad walls of a great city. 
Across Huntington Square, on Nob Hill, where not so long ago were 
the fabulous mansions of Gold Rush millionaires, stand the impressive 
Mark Hopkins and Fairmont hotels. Other opulent skyscrapers are 
grouped about them. Beyond and below them are the flaring roofs, the 
temples and ornate balconies of Chinatown. And at the base of the 
precipitous hills, up which clamber ancient cable cars, are the towers 
of San Francisco’s business center—the great banks flanking California 
Street, the citadels of- Shell and Standard Oil, of the Matson Steamship 
Line, the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. Here, too, are the famous shops and hotels and restaurants. 
Below me to the east are miles of concrete piers where ships are be- 
ing loaded, soon to make their way out through the Golden Gate to the 
Far East. Spanning the Bay are the world’s two greatest bridges, leading 
to the fortifications of Marin County, the frenzied shipyards of Richmond 
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A NEW SHIP IS LAUNCHED 


Shipbuilding is one of the many industrial activities that 
are giving California supreme importance in our nation’s 
war effort. Today it produces more war materials than 


any other state. 


and Alameda, the supply base and fac- 
tories of Oakland. Not many miles to 
the north are the mushrooming shipyards 
of Mare Island, the steel mills of Pitts- 
burg, where fifty thousand. men, and 
more, are producing the materials of war. 
And then to the south, I look beyond the 
skyscrapers: and see the teeming fac- 
tories and shipyards of South San Fran- 
cisco. On the eastern horizon rise the 
hills which shelter California’s vast Cen- 
tral Valley, an agricultural empire ex- 
tending from north to south for hundreds 
of miles, producing food for our armies 
scattered across the earth. 

This is a mighty empire, here along the 
Pacific shore, and this scene below me is 
undeniably impressive. For only a rela- 
tively few years ago there was nothing 
here but the Bay and empty hills, the 
sand dunes and little Indian villages. 
Today, in this area, are some million 
and a third people, with thousands of 
new workers arriving every month, to 
make this one of the great war pro- 
duction centers of our nation. Four 
hundred miles to the south another great 
industrial center has quickly come into 
being, where even greater plants are op- 
erating night and day that America may 
win this war. And everywhere, through- 
out this second largest state, laborers in 
factories and fields are working against 
time that our way of life may go on. 

By February of this year it was es- 
timated that more than one million peo- 
ple have come here during the prior 
eighteen months. At least forty thousand 
workers are expected in the Bay Area 
within the next few months, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand in Los An- 
geles County. California, according to 
latest statistics, is producing more war 
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Phil Stroupe 


LOS ANGELES PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Plans are under consideration for a complete trans- 
formation of downtown Los Angeles which is at 
present a welter of disorganized traffic and badly 


located buildings. This is tomorrow’s Civic Center. 


materials then any other state. Some 
26 per cent more than New York, second 
in order. Before this war the Pacific 
states normally contributed but 6.5 per 
cent of total national manufactured goods. 
Today they are providing some 18.4 per 
cent. What does this mean? Under the 
stress of the national emergency, we 
are rapidly developing a “two-sided con- 
tinent.” To fight a two-ocean war, and 
guarantee the future of both our Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts, we are building 
up agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion in the Far West to a closer balance 
with that in the East. West Coast states, 
and those nearby which contribute so 
much to this section’s progress, must not 
only produce a major share of war ma- 
terials; these states must be as self-suf- 
ficient as possible, now and in the future. 
Obviously, this is the policy of our fed- 
eral government. The spectacular re- 
sults far exceed the wildest dreams of 
California’s early boosters. 

I want to take you, via the printed 
page, to see some of the centers of war 
production here, so that you will realize 
how tremendous has been the transfor- 
mation of a state primarily known for 
climate, scenery, oranges, missions, Hol- 
lywood cuties, real estate subdivisions and 
crackpot cults, into one of the nation’s 
most vital production areas. It is per- 
haps the most dramatic transition in re- 
cent American history. I want to show 
you not only how impressive and varied 
are this state’s agricultural and industrial 
contributions during this emergency, but 
also demonstrate how the solid base for 
future leadership is being established. 
For necessary as are the destructive 
weapons today, it is to be hoped that from 
all this production will come future great 


benefits in a new world devoted to peace. 

Our expeditions will be in time as 
well as space, adding a significant new 
dimension to travel. To prepare you 
for what you will see, kindly accept this 
thesis—at least tentatively: the Far West 
is certain to play a very dominant role 
in world history from now on, assuming 
that we win this war, and no American 
should assume otherwise. And here is 
a thought which should dramatize the sit- 
uation. For centuries, world migration 
in the main has been ever to the west. 
Today, the ultimate objective, the Pacific 
coast of the United States, has become 
a great arsenal for deliverance of the 
Far East. 

Obviously, the resources of the en- 
tire nation will be employed. And 
other Western states certainly will do 
their full share. The Northwest and the 
states to the east, together with Califor- 
nia, comprise a vast industrial-agricul- 
tural domain, with potentialities not un- 
til now fully recognized. Here are some 
of the resources and developments in our 
enormous Western empire on which Cal- 
ifornia is drawing—the hundred million 
dollar Remington arsenal near Salt Lake 
City; Utah’s copper mine at Bingham, — 
producing more ore per day than any 
other single mine in the world; increased 
production of iron, zinc, chromite, lead, 
vanadium, mercury and other precious 
metals; new mills that will give the Far 
West its own supply of steel and iron 
for the first time. 

To increase electrical power, at least 
$142,000,000 will be spent in the Far 
West during this year for new dams 
and power plants. At least seven 


new hydroelectric and steam plants will 


be built, ten million additional acres a 
r- 


‘rigated, lumber production will be greatly 
increased, fishery products will be 
doubled, sugar production will be ex- 
panded, food dehydration greatly in- 
creased. California’s oil quota is to be 
raised. But, perhaps most important, 
Secretary Ickes stated: “I see the West 
as the low-cost power center of the nation 
and the light and alloy metal center of 
the Western Hemisphere.” Wherever we 
may go on the deserts of Far Western 
states, we will find geologists and en- 
gineers exploring for vital metals, and 


these will 'be mined regardless of cost:- 


Low prices prevented such full exploita- 
tion in the past. In California, sources 
of iron, tin, copper and chromite are be- 
ing located. Supplementing all this, new 
manganese and aluminum plants will be 
rushed to completion. 

Now that we have seen the broad out- 
lines of the picture, let’s visit Los An- 
geles County, leading war production cen- 
ter of California. Here considerably 
more than one-half of the state’s defense 
materials (in value) are produced. Sup- 
pose we drive down from the north— 
if our tires are good—or take a train, 
bus or plane. We enter the outskirts of 
Los Angeles through San Fernando Val- 
ley, with its vast new flood-control dams, 


THE FRIANT DAM NEARS COMPLETION 


A vital part of the Central Valley Project, the Friant Dam 
nears completion. Two revolving cranes operating from the 
deck of the construction trestle are bringing the blocks of the 
dam to their final height, 320 feet above the lowest bedrock 
formation. The dam is two thirds of a mile long at the top. 


BUILDING THE MIGHTY SHASTA DAM 


The world’s second largest concrete dam is being built across 
the Sacramento River. Shasta Dam will be 602 feet high from 
the lowest foundation to the top and two thirds of a mile long 
on the crest. A public highway will cross the dam with park- 
ing areas at either end, affording a view of the reservoir which 
will extend thirty-five miles up the canyons of the Sacramento, 
Pitt and McCloud Rivers with majestic Mt. Shasta in the 
background. 
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MODERN DESIGN FOR AN AIRCRAFT 
FACTORY 


Striking in design and completely modern in 
their simplicity are the new executive offices 
recently. completed at the Santa Monica Plant 
of the Douglas Aireraft Company. The three 
large plants of this organization include a new 
twenty-five- million-dollar “blackout” factory. 


its miles of orchards, truck farms and seemingly 
endless squares of sparkling new homes. 

Suddenly traffic on the broad highway increases, 
amazingly. Soon we learn why. Ahead are vast 
new factories, extending block after block. On all 
sides are thousands of cars. There are deafening 
roars of airplane motors. A half-mile or so ahead 
planes are swooping in and taking off from a field. 
We have arrived at the Lockheed and Vega air- 
craft plants, where perhaps fifty thousand men and 
women work around the clock. Here, too, in the 
valley are many satellite factories, rushing produc- 
tion of airplane parts. Other plane works—Douglas 
with its three vast plants including the new twenty- 
five million dollar “blackout” factory, North Amer- 
ican, Northrup and Vultee—are scattered in a great 
arc extending from Santa Monica and El Segundo 
to near Long Beach. Altogether, they employ per- 
haps 130,000 men and women, and many thousands 
more are being added each month. Hundreds of sub- 
contracting factories in Los Angeles County pro- 
duce some 70 per cent of parts required for the 
planes built in California, some 50 per cent of all in 
the United States prior to the war. Here large-scale 
production of aircraft began. And here, it is expect- 
ed, will be the airplane center of America, in peace 
times. 

You find no smoking chimneys at the Lockheed and 
Vega plants, nor at other airplane factories in Los 
Angeles County, for electrical power is used. Build- 
ings frequently are set in gardens and are by no 
means detrimental to the appearance of districts where 
they are situated. Thus, they are surrounded by 
well-maintained homes of workers. And these are 
not the usual factory laborers. A great many of them 
look like college students—or instructors, which they 
very possibly were. Drop in for a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee at any one of the numerous cafés clus- 
tered about some of the plants. You'll find the work- 
ers discussing world conditions with considerable 
intelligence. Many talk about their new homes, pur- 
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MODERN DESIGN IN COMMUNITY 
HOUSING 


The Federal government is building 22,000 
new permanent houses in Southern California 
and 18,000 in the northern part of the state. 
This is the Aliso Village of the Los Angeles 
Housing Authority which is notable for its 
gardens and its attractive homes. 


chased on easy F.H.A. terms. Joke as Americans 
always will, they realize full well how important is 
their contribution to national security. And they 
take a great deal of pride in their products—as well 
they may. Don’t expect to get inside the big gates 
of these factories. They are even more private than 
movie studios, and armed soldiers make it clear no 
arguments are accepted. 

So, after inspecting Lockheed Field, present ter- 
minus for commercial planes (although passengers 
soon will be arriving at the new municipal airport 
near El Segundo, only eight hours from New York 
by the new Constellation airplanes being built by 
Lockheed), let’s buck the incredible traffic and head 
for Hollywood. Up Cahuenga Pass we drive, on one 
of California’s new freeways, with its many lines of 
traffic. The road is flanked by palms and other trees 
and shrubs. These freeways, of. which the Arroyo 
Seco Parkway from Los Angeles to Pasadena is the 
finest, eventually will traverse the metropolitan area, 
speeding communication between far-flung communi- 
ties fifty miles apart and all within the city limits. 

Los Angeles now is well over 1,500,000 in popu- 
lation, and 90 per cent of County residents (an ad- 
ditional 1,500,000 or more) live within ten miles of 
the city’s boundaries. This is the world’s first truly 
motorized great city. Third largest metropolitan 
area in the nation, it is dependent to a unique ex- 
tent on private cars. The effects of rubber rationing 
will be terrific. For the city’s development has been 
centrifugal, like that of London, whereas San Fran- 
cisco, like New York, has grown centripetally. 

As you explore the farthest reaches of Los Angeles 
(and their extent has become a national joke), you'll 
come upon brand-new home communities everywhere. 
They seem to lave popped up overnight by the score, 
and each development may include several thousand 
just-completed houses. And still the housing problem 
is most acute. Some fifteen big government-sponsored 
housing projects have been or are being built in the 
county. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is 
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GAS TO KEEP ’EM 
FLYING 


California’s oil wells and 
refineries are producing the 
finest airplane fuel in our 
country. This war may turn 
out to be a contest between 
100-octane gasoline users 
and 91-or-lower octane gas- 
oline users, and it is the 
former that is being pro- 
duced so abundantly in new 
Los Angeles refineries. 


behind a huge project here, and another in 
San Francisco. Pre-fabricated houses, such as 
at Vallejo near Mare Island, will help solve 
the problem and eventually make possible 
homes at one-third present cost. But Los An- 
geles labor unions recently begged the gov- 
ernment to build, or aid private interests in 


building, at least sixty thousand new homes 
here, at reasonable cost or rental. In early 
March of this year, the federal government an- 
nounced that nearly forty thousand new houses 
would be built, chiefly in West Coast shipyard 
areas. In San Diego, the Kearney Mesa hous- 
ing project for three thousand families didn’t 


even dent the problem there. 


The Metropolitan Housing Project in north- 
western Los Angeles is well worth a visit, for 
here on some two hundred empty acres are be- 
ing built two-story apartment houses of con- 
crete and stone, to house twelve thousand peo- 
ple. These buildings will occupy a mere 20 
per cent of the ground, the remainder of which 
is being developed as communal parks and re- 
creation areas. Houses are not set jowl to 
jowl along straight roads but form a mosaic 


of buildings and gardens. 


Serving this com- 


munity will be a “village center” such as that 
in Westwood, a new residential district sev- 
eral miles west. Across Los Angeles River 
from the Civic Center, an entirely new city 
of apartments is taking the place of. slums 


where have dwelt the city’s many thousand 
(Continued on page 38) 


Ryan Aeronautical Company 


This outdoor classroom at the Ryan School 
of Aeronautics is an engine test stand where 
mechanics learn actual service problems 


involved in the operation of large radial 


aircraft engines. 


' The old cathedral ‘bell in Alamos has rung out for two 
of the most famous of Mexico’s missionary priests— 
Father Juan Bautista de Anza, who founded San Fran- 


CALL TO REMEMBRANCE 


cisco, and Father Kino. 


THE SILVER CITY 
OF ALAMOS 


By NANCY LUNSFORD 


With photographs by Charles W. Herbert 


HN the foothills of the Sierra Madre southeast of Guaymas, 
visited by no railroad, and seen by few tourists, lies Alamos, 
once the capital of the state of Sonora, the center of society and 
the richest town in the nation. More silver was shipped to Spain 
from its mines than from any other spot in Mexico. Today only 
a handful of people north of the border know it even exists. It 
is one of those rare places uninfested by either curio shops, juke 
boxes or a publicity-conscious chamber of commerce. 

Alamos is not a ghost town, although the population of six- 
teen thousand in 1927 has dwindled to about four hundred to- 
day. But when you think of its former prosperity and the 
bustle and flurry which once kept its streets alive, when you see 
the empty, mellow old buildings, you are inclined to think of it 
as deserted. There are so few inhabitants in comparison to the 
number of buildings that you can rent a nine-room house for 
about three dollars a month. 

The downfall of Alamos was caused by the same thing which 
brought about the demise of so many towns in Western United 
States. The price of metal went down. The mines ran out. 
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The’ quiet streets of Alamos are lighted only by old- 
fashioned oil lamps. 


Palms adorn the deserted plaza, and immense cotton- 

woods, from which the town gets its name, surround 

it. In the distance rise the hills which once brought 
Alamos its wealth. 


Although the town of Alamos was the center of the richest 


mining region in New Spain, it was by no means the sort of 


place that Americans visualize when they think of a mining 
town. To the inhabitants of the city in its heyday, the silver 
was not an end in itself, to be taken from the ground and spent 
elsewhere. The dwellings were not hastily thrown together. 
It was built to be what it was, an important city, a center of 
culture, and a place to enjoy the good things of life. 
who lived there were the aristocrats of Spain and Mexico. Their 
descendants who live there today are proud to possess some of 
the purest Spanish blood in Mexico. 

In the quiet streets of Alamos today you can still hear the 
whisper of those opulent years when gaily dressed people 
thronged its streets. No crumbling wooden shells with sagging 
false fronts greet your eye, but large and graceful old buildings, 
white and sturdy, their thick walls built to stand for centuries. 
The beautiful, almost empty cathedral and the deserted plaza 
claim your attention. There is the faint echo of a legend that 
silver sidewalks once decorated the streets. Is it true? 


Quien 


The.people 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE 
CATHEDRAL 


‘he streets of Alamos are bor- 
lered by beautiful arcades in 
he finest Spanish Colonial tra- 
ition, and many of the present- 
lay inhabitants, descendants of 
he early Spanish mineowners, 
re pure Spanish types.: Alamos 
jas at one time the capital of 
onera and the wealthiest city in 
Mexico. 


sabe? Perhaps. Perhaps not. And there is the 
story of the rich mineowner who laid down a sidewalk 
of purest silver for his daughter to walk on as she 
wernt to the church to her wedding. 

The town was rich. That we know. Speaking of 
Alamos, Father Kino, the famous missionary in Mex- 
ico, said in one of his letters, “Such wealth that many 
prudent men unanimously acknowledge and confess 


that they have not seen such treasure anywhere in the 
(Continued on page 36) 


THE FLYING FISHES PLAY 


After sailing fourteen days with a favorable wind, some flying fishes a span 

long fell on the ship and were caught. This bird-like fish is exactly like a 

bat and can fly a hundred or more feet high over the water. Although they 

thereby escape unfriendly fish, they must submerge again to escape the birds 
of prey which pursue them as soon as they begin to fly. 


THE HEROIC AGE 
OF EXPLORATION 


Engravings from de Bry’s Voyages 


Courtesy the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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This is a picture of mighty King Fimale Derura Suriada 
of Colombo. He was friendly with the Dutch Admiral (at 
the right) and they often discussed spiritual and worldly 
affairs and were very close friends, as history has testified. 
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the Voyages by Joris van Spilbergen to Ceylon, 160 


TRAVEL IN THE INDIES 


As the Portuguese did not like to ride, they 
thad themselves carried in litters by two body 
‘servants, with ten to twenty followers. These 
litters were artistically and easily made, for 


\the tree of which they were made—a kind 
jof bamboo—was indigenous to the Indies. It 
was strong but light and could carry a fairly 
heavy load without being an uncomfortable 
burden on the bearers. 


THE heroic days of exploration pro- 
vided the artists of the fifteenth and six- 
tenth centuries with the most fascinating 
subject matter imaginable. What could 
be more exciting than to attempt to pic- 
ture life in those fabulous islands to 
which the audacious mariners of the 
period were sailing? Such magic names 
as Cathay, the Moluccas, the Indies and 
the Americas evoked the kind of wonder 
and excitement we can only dimly imag- 
ine today. In those stirring centuries the 
foundations were laid for the modern 
sciences of navigation and geography, 
and the great European nations staked 
out their vast colonial empires in the 
West and East, the possession of which 
is now being so bitterly contested. 
Throughout Europe the interest in 
travel and exploration was intense, and 
many magnificent books recorded the 
achievements of the period in text and in 
pictures. Among the finest were the 
beautifully illustrated voyages of De Bry 
from which these pictures have been 
chosen. Theodorus De Bry had a print- 
ing and engraving business in Frankfort 


and there, beginning in 1590, he issued 
his large collection of travels and engrav- 
ings under the grandiose Latin title Col- 
lectiones Peregrinationum in Indiam 
Orientalem et Indiam Occidentalem. Is- 
sued in twenty-five parts, the material 
for these publications was obtained with 
the help of the English geographer, Rich- 
ard Hakluyt, whom De Bry met in Lon- 
don. These books included the writings 
of many explorers. 

Naturally, there are many quaint and 
amusing inaccuracies in these pictures, 
for many attempted to represent the ex- 
aggerations as well as the superstitions 
and downright lies of contemporary ex- 
plorers. In the main, however, the il- 
lustrations are extraordinarily faithful 
considering the difficulties with which the 
artists were faced. Occasionally trav- 
elers returned with drawings made from 
life which could be used, but for the most 
part the engravings had to be made on 
the basis of written descriptions. From 
some of these descriptions in the original 
German the captions for the accompany- 
ing cuts have been translated. 


From Linschoten’s Voyages in the East, 1596 
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TRANSPORTATION IN CHINA 


The women of this land of China are of such quality that they 
usually have themselves carried by two of their servants on a 
chair which is hung with silken hangings with a little lattice- 
work window through which they can see anyone who is coming. 
The people of China also have carriages with four wheels, and 
sails so artistically and cleverly made that even on a level field, 
of which China mostly consists, a slight breeze will drive them, 
guiding them by hand. Thus they can go where they please 
without any trouble. 
From Linschoten’s Voyages in the East, 15. 
= eo = == 
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Illustrating Roelofsz’s Account of the Voyage of the Dutch Admiral von Neck 1601-04 


A BANQUET ON TERNATE 


History says that when the Dutch with their ships came to the Island of 
Ternate (one of the Moluccas) the king invited the admiral and as many 
of his people as he could spare from the ship to a banquet. The king 
is at the head of the table on a costly bed with silk and satin coverings, 
and on either side is the admiral and his most distinguished advisors. The 
table is covered with a clean cloth and set with fine knives and dishes. 
Further down are the people from the ship, but here, instead of a table- 
cloth, it is strewn with green leaves. The table, as well as the bed, is on 
a raised platform. During the meal the Molucca retainers put on an 
exhibition of fencing to make the time pass pleasantly. 


GOING SOUTH 


FIRST STOP —- BALTIMORE 


Preparatory to a day of 

shopping and sightseeing, 

Miss Hudlin breakfasts 

at the Lord Baltimore 

Hotel. Later in the day 

she enjoys her cocktail 
in the lounge. 


Tuese pages will take you on a camera journey to some of the most 
delightful places in the South. Your companions will be Miss An 
Hudlin, the famous Conover model, and her chaperon, Mrs. Angel Miss Hudlin is an enthusiastic horsewoman. Here she is 
(George. Baltimore was their first stop, and there they visited friends at seen shopping. at) Haltimore’s smart {Deluna 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

Miss Hudlin and Travel strongly urge those who are not engaged in the 

war effort, and who are to be away in the country or at resorts this year, 

‘to travel at times when a peak load is not being placed on the transpor- 

tation facilities of the country, especially the railroads. 
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6. Stir well from bottom with long-handled 


Place one teaspoonful of sugar in large 


glass; add a few mint leaves. 


Add one jigger of Bourbon whiskey, unless 


you wish it stronger. 


speen until the glass is well frosted. 


2. To aid in extracting the flavor from the 
mint leaves, add a little crushed ice. 


THE FINE ART OF 
MAKING MINT JULEPS 


The name of the master alchemist who 
invented the mint julep is unknown, and 
since his happy day many quarrels have 
arisen as to the precise method of pre- 
paring this delectable beverage. The final 
authorities in this delicate matter are the 
chefs in the old Virginia homes. Here is 
the ritual as it is performed by a master. 
Each step in the process is important, 
from the initial teaspoonful of sugar to 


the serving of the carefully frosted glass. 


7. Decorate with half-slices of orange, a cherry, 
and a sprig of mint sprinkled with sugar. 


3. Muddle—which is technical for cru 
mint, ice and sugar together. 


a 


5. Fill with crushed ice, touching only 1 
tom of the glass. 


8. Serve frosted mint julep, still with 
touching only the bottom of the g 


lavalier Beach Club is the focal 
) of all daytime summer activi- 
_for, war or no war, the sun 
3 just as brightly and the water 
jt as inviting. There is this year 
» Ided excitement of watching the 
cavers of our airplanes from 
angley Field across the bay. 
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VIRGINIA BEACH—Pride of the Tidewater 


ART THOUCEVireidia Beacids a: fpical 
seaside resort with dozens of hotels and 
boarding houses, the Cavalier is so well- 
known and so well-established that its name 
has become almost synonymous with Vir- 
ginia Beach. This sophisticated hostelry is 
a little world in itself, with spacious and 
beautifully landscaped gardens, its own golf 
course and country club, riding horses, ten- 
nis courts, bicycles and beach club. It is 
the combination of green earth and shining 
sand which adds so much to its charm. On 
the one side, beyond the lawns and gardens 
of the Cavalier, stretch the fertile fields of 
Tidewater Virginia; while across the street 
is one of the finest beaches along the At- 


lantic Coast and the exclusive Cavalier 
Beach Club with its colorful cabafias and 
dance pavilion. 

Virginia Beach is only a short distance 
removed from one of the busiest war pro- 
duction areas in the East, with the result 
that the hotel is crowded with uniforms of 
the army, navy and air force. Long a 
favorite honeymoon resort, the Cavalier has 
now become a meeting place for officers on 
leave and their families, who conscientious- 
ly arrive in the middle of the week in order 
to conform with the government’s request 
to civilians that they leave the roads 
clear for military travel over the week- 
ends. 


Countless bridle trails throy 
the lovely countryside are 
endless joy to equestrians. \ 
An Hudlin is about to (le 
The Homestead for her me 
ing canter. (Jodhpurs, jac 
and boots by De Luxe § 
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UMMER AT HOT SPRINGS 


Tue Homestead, set 2200 feet high in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia, has won a place for itself in the hearts of the thousands of 
people who have frequented this spot since the day of Washington 
and Jefferson. The “quality folk” of the Old South migrated there 
with their families to enjoy the baths of varying temperatures and 
mineral content which make this section of the Alleghanies one of the 
most valuable and important in the country. This year again the old 
tradition prevails: men who are engaged in war work in the big pro- 
duction centers are sending their families to this mountain haven for 
the summer, just as they did in the days following the Civil War. 


The Homestead has always clung to its traditions, however, and its 
old-fashioned surreys and runabouts are not an innovation resulting 
from a tire and gasoline shortage but one of the many links in an un- 
broken chain with the past. Gone are the week-end trippers, but in 
their place the ‘quality folk” are once again settling down for a peace- 
ful summer in the hills, far from the noise and smoke of cities and 
factories. Five minutes from The Homestead the country is still a 
wilderness, and the trails which thread the mountain sides were worn 
by pioneers and Indians centuries ago. 


Miss An Hudlin and Mrs. Angel George st 
spacious grounds of The Home: 


FKOR many years Atlantic City has been a fav- 
orite resort for both New Yorkers and Phila- 
delphians, not only because of its accessibility to 
both these cities but because it offers everything 
in the way of amusement to all ages and types 
of people: bicycling, swimming, horseback riding 
and all the other active sports for the younger 
set, or a lazy seat on the sundeck of the Hotel 
Dennis for those who want to relax. This year 
it is more popular than ever when distances in 
the East are rationed, along with tires and gaso- 
line, for it is only a few hours away in time but 
completely removed in atmosphere from the Big 
Cities of the East. 
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E sat ina ay Focne chair before 
e broad hearth, a stooped little man with 
-gray hair and beard that framed a 
d face. His feet were poked so close 
» the log fire that his coarse woolen 
socks were tinged pink by the glow. He 
re a patched work shirt, faded to a 
itish blue, and rust-colored trousers so 
ge that they hung in folds about his 
kles. His hands, blunt and gnarled, 
abled, on the arms of the chair, for as 
explained, “I’s mighty old, pas’ a hun- 
, | reckon; I’s up a good-size saplin’ 
t de s’render.” 

The walls of the tiny shanty room 

were covered with age-yellowed news- 

pers. Above the rough board mantel 
was an unframed picture of Jesus, with 
angels grouped about Him. A plain 
wooden bed, its muddy paint cracked in 
jany places, stood in a corner. Nearby 
_ was a homemade center table, and on it 
_ lay a worn Bible. 

I said, “Uncle Spenser, I want you to 
ing some of the old songs. I want to 
; rite them down before they are lost, 
i . _ because they aren’t sung much anymore.” 

He smiled a little, his eyes intent upon 
the rose and blue flames leaping between 

_ the andirons. At last he said, ‘“Ain’t no 
singin’ now-days cep’n devil-tunes, an’ 
 dat’s why us got so many burdens. Now 
when I gits troubled, I sits hyar an’ 
hums ol’ mellow songs. Purty soon I 
ain’t got no troubles wuth worryin’ ’bout ; 
ain’t got nothin’ wuth even thinkin’ ’bout 
> cep'n hallelujah!” 
and ‘moments later, when he had 


OLD 


Spenser is among 
last of the old 
s who were born 


PATRIARCHS 
SOUTH 


hummed awhile to “kotch de tune,’ he 
sang in a voice that wavered on the high 
notes, but that still had traces of past 
richness : 


“T wonder whut satan’s grumblin’ *bout, 

I ain’t gonna lay my ‘ligion down; 
He’s chained in hell an’ he can’t come out, 
So I ain’t gonna lay my ’ligion down; 

No, no, no, Sweet Lawd, 
I ain’t gonna lay my ’ligion down!” 


Uncle Spenser, who has lived alone in 
his tumbledown backwoods shanty since 
“apy Posies Lee let? fo. Zion’) fifteen 
years ago, is among the last of a fast- 
vanishing type on the Southern scene. 
A few more years, and they will all be 
gone—the old Negroes who were born in 
slavery. They are eighty, ninety, a hun- 
dred years old, nodding drowsily beside 
winter fireplaces, and in warm spring 
sunshine; puttering about once majestic 
but now crumbling big-houses, or tend- 
ing their own flower beds and small gar- 
dens. A few more years, and they will 
be gone with their stirring music, quaint 
folk tales, and golden philosophy. 

For despite those who would cling to 
a mellowed tapestry of the old South, 
the scene is changing. Bright-faced, 
modern-minded young men and women 
may sing spirituals in the choirs at Tus- 
kegee and Fisk. They sing them because 
the white people who listen to them on 
tour and on the radio expect and request 
them. But at their own churches and 
social gatherings, they much prefer sing- 
ing modern songs. There is no need 
for them to sing “makeup tunes” when 


OF THE 


By JACK KYTLE 


they can walk to the corner store and 
buy the latest and most popular music. 

Only in the isolated rural sections, 
where towns are several miles apart, and 
where progressive schools, radios and 
motion pictures are still comparatively 
unknown, does a ghost of the old scene 
persist. Even here, few of the young 
people sing spirituals. As they hoe or 
pick cotton, they may sing what they call 
“jig tunes,” snappy little jingles that are 
a far cry from the melancholy old 
work songs. But the spirituals are left 
for the old ones to sing, and the old ones 
are on farewell tour. 

These drowsy, remote regions, where 
life moves at the lazy tempo of a distant 
yesterday, are becoming ever more diffi- 
cult to find. But in Alabama there is a 
paved, two-lane highway that bisects the 
south-central section of the state, cross- 
ing a distance of more than two hun- 
dred miles. It is US 80, entering near 
Columbus, Georgia, on the east, and near 
Meridian, Mississippi, on the west. It 
passes through the heart of the dark- 
soiled Black Belt—through the old ante- 
bellum strongholds of Tuskegee, Mont- 
gomery, Selma, Demopolis, and Living- 
ston—through sleepy regions of broad 
fields, sprinkled with ghostly plantation 
houses, and the weathered shanties of 
croppers and tenants. 

This is the land where the spiritual 
still lives, where Bre’r Rabbit still out- 
wits Bre’r Fox and Sis Cow—where 
Bre’r Terrapin still outruns the erratic 
Bre’r Deer. This is the land where the 
last of the old ones may be found, idling 
about the deserted mansions and tenant 
shacks. For the asking, they will sit 
happily with the visitor, whiling away 
time that is never hurried, chuckling as 
they tell their folk tales, and singing the 
songs that they call ‘“mellows,” seldom 
spirituals. 

Unless visitors wait too long about 
coming, they will find Uncle Spenser at 
his cabin near Selma, Father Baker at 
Tuskegee, and Aunt Lucinda Washing- 
ton rocking quietly on the tiny porch of a 
house near Lowndesboro. If they are 
not too long about coming, they will find 
Money Godfrey and his philosophy at 
Livingston. They will find a few others 
shuffling about feebly with the aid of 
long hickory walking sticks; but they 
must not wait too long. 

Even here, there are no more scenes of 
banjo-plunking darkies gathering by 
moonlight on the spacious yards of big- 
houses. There is no buck dancing, be- 
cause the buck dancers are feeble, and 
their youthful descendants are dancing 
to swing tunes. There are only a few 
bandanna-bonneted mammies washing 
clothes in old-fashioned wooden tubs, or 
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OVER THE COLOMBIAN ANDES BY MOTOR 
(Continued from page 9): 


into the sons of Popayan a pride in 
their hierarchy and pureness of tra- 
dition. 

Today in the upper reaches of the 
famous Cauca Valley at an ideal alti- 
tude of 5700 feet, 'Popayan lies on 
the gentle slopes between the central 
and western ranges. 

Everywhere are treats for the eye. 
Here is an unusual coat-of-arms in 
carved stone overhanging a door, 
there an interesting date, and again 
a particularly fine example of an in- 
tricate pattern of baroque stone carv- 
ing, or a quaint old stone fountain. 
But the real gems of all are the ten 
old churches and many old Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican and Augustine 
convents. One bell in the church of 
San Francisco is said to have cast 
into it fifty pounds of pure gold 
which gives it a particularly clear 
ringing sound heard at a great dis- 
tance. The interiors of the churches 
are expensively furnished with a fine 
collection of rich altar pieces, pulpits, 
images of saints, wood carvings 
heavily overlaid with gold, tapestries 
and fine paintings. 

Holy Week processions bring 
tourists and visitors not only from 
all parts of Colombia but even dis- 
tant parts of the world. These pro- 
cessions take place during the five 
week days of Holy Week and are in 
part a replica of the world-famous 
processions of ‘Seville, Spain. 

At night the streets are lighted 
with thousands of torches, while two 
long silent lines of marchers follow 
through the streets until midnight 
chanting the Stabat Mater and the 
Miserere. One chorus after another 
takes up the chant, relieved now and 
then by the melodious tones of the 
orchestras in procession, while the 
whole is dominated by the distant 
pealing of bells toward which the 
procession slowly moves. Between 
the lines of the processional march- 
ers are carried the richly dressed 
images of Christ, the Virgin Mary 
and the Saints. The silken robes and 
tassels swing rhythmically with the 
marchers, and the black-robed and 
black-caped bearers add to the mys- 
terious and solemn atmosphere of the 
occasion. 

But delightful as was Popayan, we 
had to move on and the trip south- 


» ward for the next one hundred miles 


was through rugged Andean moun- 
tains over the chained highway. At 
each chain across the road we stopped 
to receive instructions and had to 
wait until the road was clear ahead 
before proceeding. The stops were 
on an average of ten miles apart. 
At La Unién, the terminus of the 
chained highway, we found a much 
simpler type of architecture. La 
Unién is a fair-sized, picturesque 
mountain town with extremely steep 
cobblestone streets. Heavily burdened 
pack-oxen gingerly felt their way up 
and down the hills. The people are 
Indian. The girls are attractive but 
insist on the overuse of cosmetics 
which we found unusual in the 
smaller towns of the continent. 
Moving on again we came to Pasto, 
the last of the provincial capitals on 
the way to Ecuador. It is another 
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distinctly Indian town, eight thousand 
feet above sea level although in a 
wide valley at the base of the vol- 
cano Gaieras which towers overhead 
in an almost perfect cone. At first 
sight Pasto seems cold and forbid- 
ding with its bare white walls of 
cold stone. The air is chilly because 
of the altitude. 

But the streets are clean and well 
paved, and the buildings, especially in 
the center of the city, are well kept. 
There are no trees, but gorgeous 
flowers bloom in the central plaza and 
throughout the town.  Red-tiled 
roofs of the house are overhung 
with masses of air plant at the eaves. 
The effect is that of an entire city 
softened and aged. Many of these 
tiled roofs and balconied second-floor 
buildings date back four hundred 
years. Although there are a num- 
ber of churches with beautiful ex- 
teriors, San Felipe is the finest and 
a rare architectural treat, exterior 
and interior. 

In Pasto are made the famous poly- 
chrome wooden bowls colorfully dec- 
orated with the “Pasto varnish,” gen- 
erally of a dull brick color with vivid 
designs in blue, gold and red. 

The last town in Colombia before 
entering Ecuador is Ipiales. It is a 
real Indian town famous for its In- 
dian market days which fall on 
Saturdays. We arrived there on mar- 
ket day and saw more color than we 
had previously seen on our entire 
trip. Most of the Indians at the 
market came from Ecuador. ‘The 
town was crammed with traders who 
arranged themselves mainly in the 
several great plazas, depending on 
what they had to sell. In one plaza 
were rows and rows of colorful In- 
dian families, all squatting on the 
ground with piles of fresh vegetables 
before them including carrots, cab- 
bage, potatoes, corn, peppers, to- 
matoes and several strange varieties. 

In another plaza only fiber prod- 
ucts like wool, raw and semi-finished, 
sisal and cotton were sold. At an- 
other site more or less finished prod- 
ucts, many of them manufactured, 
were held out to the trade. There 
were what seemed like acres of 
shawls hung on long poles and ropes. 
Shoes and sandals were in abundance, 
and there were endless stalls of fruit 
and cooking. Many an old Indian 
woman hovered over a boiling clay 
pot which rested on stones under 
which a fire glowed. They kept the 
fire burning by continued blowing and 
manipulation of the burning, embers 
with their bare hands. Here, too, 
were sold the iced helados, or drinks 
of artificial flavor and color mixed 
with water and ice. 

The actual frontier is at a gorge 
only a few miles out of town, where 
a natural bridge, called Rumichaca, 
leads into Ecuador. At one end is 
the Colombian customs with a chain 
across the highway. At the other is 
an arched building across the road 
over which hangs the sign, “Aduana 
de Ecuador.” Finished with our ex- 
ploration of Colombia and eager to 
begin examination of Ecuador, we 
drove under the archway and pre- 
sented our papers for examination. 
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WHAT THE DUTCH WEST INDIES ME t 
(Continued from page 18) 


scribe as a tribute. The League ot 
Nations recognized Granman Jan- 
koeso in the 1920’s as the head of a 
minority people, and his successor, 
Ah Tu Den Du, expressed annoy- 
ance at not having been invited to 
send a delegate to the Pan-Amer- 
ican conference at Havana in 1940. 

The bauxite mines are mostly in 
Djuka country, but the bush men do 
not carry their sense of tribal pro- 
prietorship to the point of objecting 
to the Dutch removing the ore. They 
are satisfied to sell hardwood timbers 
to the intruders, and at rare inter- 
vals a hardy soul accepts day labor. 
Their ordinary existence is a com- 
plete reversion to the ways of equa- 
torial Africa. 

Holland’s anachronistic presence as 
a landlord in the Western Hemis- 
phere caused no rancor before the 
war. Since 1940 it has been increas- 
ingly evident that Curacao and the 
Surinam coast are vital to the de- 
fense of the Caribbean. The island 
is 775 miles from the Panama Canal. 
It is the third tip of the inner tri- 
angle consisting of Panama-Jamaica- 
Curacao, which should be and must 
be strongly patrolled by aircraft. Ja- 
maica’s distance from the Canal is 
550 miles. To state the strategic 
problem bluntly, Jamaica and Cura- 
cao are the logical last-line bases 
from which to repulse an enemy 
that had broken through the outer 
arc curving from Puerto Rico to 
Trinidad. They are the two Carib- 
bean islands of military value nearest 
to the Canal, the only ones suitable 
for the assignment mentioned. The 
United States has leased the posts 
needed in Jamaica. 

When the Netherlands were over- 
run in the spring of 1940, British and 
French soldiers at once landed at 
Willemstad. Their announced mis- 
sion was to protect the oil refineries 
from sabotage. Washington  sanc- 
tioned this occupation, the first of the 
kind by European forces in the Car- 
ibbean since the enunciation of the 


Monroe Doctrine. France, face 
her own debacle, withdrew sh 
Then Canadian troops replaced 
British. Now American troops — 
on Curacao, and all Netherl 
forces in and about Curacao 
Aruba have been placed under 
command of the United States 
for the purpose of exercising ; 
strategical and tactical control in 4 
vital region. ‘ 

The Surinam coast is on the 
treme outer edge of the ce 
sector. South America below Trit 
idad juts from northwest to sow 
east, forming a bulge that brings 
continent to within two thousa 
miles of Africa. The Guianas 
cupy the stretch between the delta of 
the Orinoco River and Brazil, and 
Surinam is the middle province of 
the three. At the time of the bases- 
for-destroyers deal, a foothold was 
obtained in British Guiana. This 
farthest south for the American flag 
no longer seemed far enough in the 
autumn of 1941. Dakar had fallen 
dangerously under Nazi influences. 
The offensive |range of air bombers 
and submarines had been extended. 
So United States forces moved into 
Surinam with the approval of the 
Netherlands government-in-exile. The 
State Department averred that the 
chief object was to safeguard the 
flow of bauxite, a basic war ma- 
terial. Significantly, however, we 
had advanced at least two hundred 
miles closer to Dakar. 

None of the western nations fixes 
longing eyes on these Dutch colonies. 
They were never part of the Spanish 
or Portuguese empires, so we hear 
no claims from Venezuela or Brazil 
such as Guatemala has filed on British 
Honduras. At the peace table it will 
be taken as a matter of course that 
the Netherlands will retain sover- 
eignty. But the peace table is a 
long way off. While the conflict en- 
dures it is essential that Curacao and 
Surinam should play a Pan- American’ 
role. 


THE SILVER CITY OF ALAMOS 
(Continued from page 25) 


country thus far discovered.” There 
are also stories of how Father Bae- 
gert, the priest at Alamos, was 
shocked to see the wives of the rich 
mineowners come to confession in 
cloth of gold and decked with bright 
jewels. 

Today the wealth of Alamos is 
gone. All that remains is peace and 
quiet, beautiful buildings and _his- 
toric tradition. 

It was from the town of Alamos 
that Juan Bautista de Anza led an 
expedition to California. The Rus- 
sians were infiltrating from the north 
and threatening to claim all of Cali- 
fornia. De Anza, with his small 
force, went from Alamos through 
Arizona and on over to California, 
where he founded the city of San 
Francisco establishing with Fra Juni- 
pero Serra the claim of Spain and 
the church on California. 

But the important town of Alamos 
has gone. When the price of silver 
declined and the rich vein in the 
mines played out, the Sud Pacifico 


folded up its tracks and moved.. The 
people of the town began to drift 
away. Alamos, city of wealth and 
culture, was slowly forgotten by | 
outside world. 

Today it is visited by an | 
traveling architect, interested in the 
beautiful Spanish colonial build 
Sometimes a tourist will brave the 
forty-mile road which connects Ala- 
mos with the town of Navajoa. No 
new people come there to settle, and 
once in a while one of the old in- 
habitants will go away, never to re- 
turn. The beautiful buildings are 
still standing, after four hundred 
years, but here and there the plaster 
is dropping off, exposing to' view a 
four-foot thickness of brown a 
When the rains come, a brown 
appears on the white plaster, 
foliage grows a little thicker anc 
little greener. Very, very slow 
and with a grace becoming to 
years, the forgotten town of Alai 
is dying. 
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TIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE 


Ceests: to create and promote interest in travel <a grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- cS Ati forests and our wild animal and bird life; to as 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to BS * N¢") the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; i S movements that make travel safe and attractive; a 


to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 


: to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 


the world in order to secure the cause of internation _ 
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A variety of events enliven the June 
calendar in the East. One of the most 
exciting and certainly the most lucrative 
—for the state in taxes and for the stock- 
holders in profits — is the Belmont 
Stakes, to be run June 6. It is to be re- 
gretted that some of the millions placed 
in bets could not be diverted to airplanes 
and war savings bonds. Of equal interest 
is the Yale-Harvard Crew Race in New 
London, Connecticut, on June 19. -Na- 
tional fencing championships will be held 
in New York City June 12 to 19, and 
plans are being made to start the stadium 
concerts June 13. Eastern skeet cham- 
‘pionships are scheduled for June 19 to 
21 at Lordship, Connecticut. For the first 
time in its 102-year history, the New 
York State Fair at Syracuse has been 
canceled, and the grounds have been 
turned into training fields for the Army 
Air Corps. 


EAST CENTRAL STATES 


This is “Come Home to Kentucky” 
year, for the state is celebrating its sesqui- 
centennial. The old capital at Frankfort 
holds the spotlight June 6; the American 
Folk Song Festival at the cabin of the 
Traipsin’ Women near Ashland will be 
held June 14; and on June 16 Harrods- 
burg will celebrate the founding of the 
first settlement. The “Hale America” 
Golf Tournament will be held in Chi- 
cago June 18 to 21, while the Intercollegi- 
ate Golf Championships are scheduled 
for South Bend, Indiana, June 22 to 27. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 
Although the “Grand Circle Tour” 


fares for both coach and Pullman service - 


will be canceled June 1, there is as yet 
no gasoline rationing in the West, and 
the Rocky Mountain states are putting in 
a bigger bid than ever for tourist trade 
this summer. In New Mexico there are 
endless processions among the Spanish 
population every feast day, with espe- 
cially notable ones at Santa Fe and Taos 
_ Corpus Christi June 7, and at Taos, 
Sandia, Cordova and San Antonio on St. 
Anthony Day June 13. The Elephant 
Butte Regatta at Hot Springs comes on 
June 6 and 7. A number of rodeos have 
een canceled but still scheduled are the 
ack Diamond Jubilee at Walsenburg, 
ol prado, June 11 to 13, and the rodeo at 

din, Montana, June 20 to 21. Sum- 


the development of our National Parks and _play- 
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mer sessions at Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, and at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, begin June 15. The 
Hanya Holm School of the Dance, the 
Rocky Mountain School of Languages, 
and the Summer Art School also open on 
this date at Colorado Springs. 


PACIFIC COAST 


California offers everything from ro- 
deos—at King City June 6 and 7, and at 
Livermore June 13 and 14—to winter 
sports on Mt. Lassen, where the mid- 
summer ski tournament will be held June 
27 and 28. California Amateur Golf 
Championships will be played at Del 
Monte June 9 to July 5, and tennis cham- 
pionships at Coronado June 22 to 27. On 
Sundays throughout June there will be 
yacht races on San Diego Bay. But you 
won't be allowed to build a bonfire on 
the beaches or anywhere else. 


CANADA 


Canada is doing everything within her 
power to entertain the visitor. The apple 
blossom festival in Kentville, Nova Scotia, 
from June 1 to 10 is one of the most beau- 
tiful sights in the East, the festival of 
St. Jean Baptiste throughout the Province 
of Quebec one of the most picturesque. 
Rotary International Convention will be 
held from June 22 to 26 in Ottawa. The 
season in the Canadian Rockies does not 
get under way until July, but if you want 
to join the trail riders leaving Banff July 
7, better make your reservation now. This 
ride is open to anyone from ten to sixty 
years old and can be taken for either two 
weeks or a month. 


MEXICO 


There’s no rationing in Mexico, either 
of interesting spots to see or of gasoline. 
Garden Tours to Mexico City will start 
from San Francisco by rail June 18 and 


by air June 20, unless present plans are. 


changed. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


Although travel will necessarily be very 
much restricted this summer, there is no 


peace and justice. 


restriction on vacations for the average 
person. This is the year to get acquainted 
with the attractions that lie close at hand, 
so often neglected for distant fields. We 
shall be glad to supply booklets on the 
following places to those members of the 
National Travel Club who are interested. 


Arizona New Brunswick 
California New York State 
Canadian Rockies North Carolina 
Cape Cod Nova Scotia 
Colorado Ontario 
Dude Ranches Pacific Northwest 
Great Lakes Cruises Pennsylvania 
Maine Quebec and Gaspe 
Massachusetts Rhode Island 
Mexico Vermont 
Michigan Virginia 
Nantucket West Virginia 
National Parks Wisconsin 
specify which Wyoming 


SPEEDING AIR TRANSPORT 


Plans have been formulated with gov- 
ernment departments here under which 
the U. S. air services throughout the 
Americas will be increased at once to 
speed up war effort and defense activi- 
ties throughout the hemisphere. 

Pan American Airways are immedi- 
ately increasing the four-engine Clipper 
service across the Caribbean Sea between 
Miami, Florida, and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The addition of the new service 
will bring to twenty-eight the number of 
weekly schedules now operated between 
the U. S. and this strategic point of hemis- 
phere defense which also serves as the 
gateway to South America’s Pacific coast. 
From the Panama Canal Zone, the As- 
sociated Pan American-Grace Airways 
now operates six connecting schedules on- 
ward to Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Chile and over the Andes to the 
border of Brazil and to Buenos Aires. 
The company plans to add a seventh 
schedule, to provide daily service between 
the Canal Zone and the west coast coun- 
tries and Argentina in the immediate 
future. 

With steamship schedules curtailed, the 
bulk of all Inter-American mail, pas- 
senger and express traffic is now routed 
by air throughout the hemisphere. To- 
day, at the rate of more than 1,000,000 
miles a month, the landplanes and flying 
boats of the Clipper fleet are making 
scores of flights each week between North 
and South America and more than 100 
flights weekly within Central and South 
America, maintaining over one hundred 
planes in the air practically every hour 
of the day over intra-hemisphere routes. 
In comparison with the 11,000 passengers 
carried monthly between the Americas be- 
fore the emergency, the Clippers are now 
transporting some 26,000 monthly. Mail 
and express cargoes have increased to 


nearly 750,000 pounds a month. 
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® Wouldn’t you like to takea 
“different” vacation this year— 
out in the wide open spaces where 
boots and saddle are an exhilarat- 
ing reality? Then choose one of 
the friendly ranches in Wyoming, 
Colorado or Montana and revel 
in a ‘be yourself” atmosphere you 
don’t find anywhere else. 


® What’s your pleasure? Riding? 
Western horses are ready to take 
you through cool, green valleys, 
across vast plains, through virgin 
forests and deep canyons or up 
into the rugged mountains. 

@ Camping? Fishing? Hiking? 
The dude ranch country offers you 
trails and by-ways galore—and 
some of the finest trout streams 
in the world. 


®@ So choose your fun on a dude 
ranch this year. From May through 
September, you'll find the wel- 
come mat out and waiting for you. 


Go Burlington 


® Let one of Burlington’s luxuri- 
ous flyers take you to the dude 
ranch of your selection. 


® Ride the DENVER ZeEpuyr, the 
Exposition Fiver, the Nortu 
Coast Limirep or the Empire 
Buirper. Your vacation really 
begins the moment you board any 
one of these air-conditioned trains, 
headed for the great open spaces 
of the invigor- 
wing West. 


mail coupon 


for 
free booklet 


eeeseeeneeeeees 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Room 630 
547 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me free, illustrated booklet which gives 
descriptive information about Dude Ranches in 
(1 Wyoming OJ Colorado 1) Montana. (Check 
one or more in which you are interested.) 
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Mexicans. All of these projects fol- 
low modern planners’ ideal of houses 
grouped around park areas, without 
the conventional crisscrossed streets. 

While we are at the Metropolitan 
project, we can begin our inspection 
of Southern California’s vital oil in- 
dustry, of which Los Angeles is 
center. California is second nation- 
ally in this industry. Here, adjoining 
the new apartments, is the site of a 
fantastic enterprise. In the heart of 
a fine residential district, it is ex- 
pected that a huge concrete, audi- 
torium-like structure soon will rise, 
set in a private park. Within this 
eight-acre building, oil derricks will 
be built for drilling into the Mio- 
cene and lower strata of the once- 
famous La Brea oil fields. Drilling 
will extend for a mile or so on all 
sides of the structure, to tap vast 
new oil deposits, which will be piped 
to the harbor district, with its enor- 
mous new refineries, some thirty 
miles to the southeast. 

On our way to the harbor district 
we see how amazingly decentralized 
Los Angeles is. Drive-in sandwich 
shops (where pert young Hollywood 
aspirants in abbreviated skirts are 
busy serving defense workers off 
duty), super markets with big park- 
ing areas, full-scale department stores 
out of the) central business district— 
all were in accord with a motorized 
era. But what will happen now, with 
no tires? No one yet can tell. Prob- 
ably older, blighted areas downtown 
will be improved and factory areas 
developed. Nearing the harbor, we see 
veritable forests of oil derricks. Be- 
yond is the largest man-built harbor 
in the world, where more than fifty 
thousand workers are constructing 
new ships. Scores of millions are 
being spent to improve approaches to 
Terminal Island in the harbor, ship- 
yard center and site of the enormous 
new Roosevelt Navy Base. Break- 
waters have been extended, and the 
harbor entrance is guarded by sub- 
marine gates. Here the entire United 
States fleet could be protected. Also 
on Terminal Island are great fish- 
packing plants and spacious old sum- 
mer homes, as well as shacks, from 
which Japanese and others recently 
were evicted. 

From Los Angeles-Long ~Beach 
harbor it is but a few steps, as 
space is reckoned in the West, to San 
Diego, probably the wildest boom 
town in America today. Racing along 
the famous shoreline, we soon ap- 
proach the city. Everywhere are 
dramatic indications of new construc- 
tion. New houses are everywhere. 
Trailers are parked in long lines— 
emergency housing for some of the 
more than one hundred thousand 
people who came to San Diego last 
year, boosting its population to over 
three hundred thousand. Here, where 
Cabrillo landed four hundred years 
ago, now is “the greatest military 
and naval operating base in America. 
Afloat and ashore the fighting forces: 
of the nation represent an expendi- 
ture of more than $270,000,000, ex- 
clusive of at least forty-five millions 
invested in buildings.” Caught up in 
the waves of traffic, we drive past 
block after block of giant white 
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buildings. They are the home of 
Consolidated Aircraft Company, one 
of the three largest manufacturing 
plants west of the Mississippi, em- 
ploying well over thirty thousand 
workers, night and day. From fields 
and harbor dozens of big planes roar 
into action. Soldiers are on guard 
everywhere. As we proceed to the 
center of San Diego, it becomes 
evident that this is practically a fed- 
eral city, nearly as much so as Wash- 
ington, D. C., for war production 
dominates everything. 

But perhaps you wonder how it :s 
possible to get enough skilled work- 
ers for all of these factories through- 
out the state. Many who came here 
were trained craftsmen. Many others 
were not. To provide skilled labor, 
California now leads the nation in 
training schools. Universities give 
advanced courses, And a new plan 
pays apprentices while they learn. 

In San Francisco and Los Angeles 
you will constantly see army jeeps 
and heavy trucks. Along the coast 
to San Diego, as along the coast 
highway and valley route between 
the two largest cities, you will 
quickly discover that this state is 
almost one great armed camp, for at 
strategic points everywhere are lit- 
erally scores of big army camps, navy 
stations, air centers and flying fields. 
Prior to 1942, more than two hun- 
dred million dollars had been spent 
on new camps and stations and it is 
likely they will be doubled during 
this year. To serve these many estab- 
lishments, bridges are being strength- 
ened, sharp highway curves are be- 
ing eliminated, tens of millions of 
dollars worth of new access roads 
are being built, everything possible 
is being done to make military traffic 
flow more smoothly. And seldom 
will you be out of sight of a caravan 
of army cars and trucks. Camou- 
flage experts have taken pains that 
you won't see gun emplacements but 
you can be sure they are there— 
plenty of them. 

If you happen to be an amateur 
botanist, you may be interested in 
this possibility: soon California may 
provide a botanical world tour. Al- 
ready, many trees and shrubs are im- 
ports from China, India, Australia, 
Formosa and other distant lands. 
Cork trees are being grown com- 
mercially and may have vital im- 
portance in the future. Various Cali- 
fornia shrubs provide adequate sub- 
stitutes for tea. Even the indigenous 
redwoods of the north are being 
called into the service of their coun- 
try. From their thick barks is being 
developed a textile which is combined 
with wool for clothing, thus lessen- 
ing the danger of a national wool 
shortage. The famous California 
wineries and refineries can produce 
vast supplies of high proof alcohol 
for war use. From the huge truck 
gardens are coming important sup- 
plies of dehydrated vegetables for 
export to our troops. 

Despite contrary evidence, agricul- 
ture remains of primary importance 
here. As a government official re- 
cently said: “We feel the biggest task 
that the state of California will have 
to perform is in the production of 
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agricultural products to 
large army as well as lease- 
countries that depend upon us | 

vitally for food products.” The agri- 
cultural heart of California is 
great Central Valley. Here are som 
twenty million of the state’s twenty- 
four million acres classified as suit 
able for cultivation. The yalley is 
perhaps less picturesque than ‘the 
coast, but as you speed through 

from Los Angeles to San Francisco 
or Sacramento you are seeing one 
America’s richest and most varie 
agricultural empires. 1 


Here are thr 
ing little cities with great citr 
packing plants, famous wineries (th 
world’s largest is at Fresno), walnu 
and other groves extending to the 
horizon. Here, too, are bales of 
cotton ready for shipment. For cot- 
ton is grown extensively. In the 
north the levees recall the lower 
Mississippi. Everywhere are vast 
truck gardens. Yet this Central Val- 
ley, sheltered by mountain ranges to 
east and west, is capable ef producing 
far more than it does today. For 
with completion of the great Central 
Valley Project millions of acres wi 
be added to production. 

At this time, the power prone 
of this project is being stressed by 
the Federal Government but officials 
recently have stated that the irriga- 
tion program will be continued if felt 
necessary. Secretary Ickes advocates 
irrigation of ten million acres of 
western land immediately. This is 
one of the largest projects in the 
nation. 

The $264,000,000 Central Valley 
Project would serve many purposes 
Shasta Dam, the main feature of the 
project, will conserve the waters of 
three rivers—the Sacramento, Pitt anc 
McCloud—backing them up to create 
a reservoir having a gross capacity 
of 4,500,000 acre-feet and covering 
about 30,000 acres, with 132 miles of 
rugged shoreline. (Shasta is wel 
along toward completion and may be 
seen from a special vista house.) 
Shasta Reservoir will be operated te 
diminish the seasonal flood flows of 
the Sacramento River and check an- 
nual waste to the sea of preciou: 
water, and correspondingly to. in 
crease the natural output of the river 
during the dry months for the pur- 
poses of navigation, irrigation and 
salinity control. Releases from the 
reservoir also will be used to gener- 
ate electric power, which will ibe car- 
ried by transmission lines down the 
Sacramento Valley to a sub-station 
near Antioch. Finally, after the con- 
served waters of the Sacramente 
River have served all these fune 
tions and have passed every possible 
user on that river, they will afford 
a surplus for export to the uppet 
Bay Region and San Joaquin Valley 
through other features of the Central 
Valley Project, including the ‘ Contre 
Costa Canal and, near Fresno, Friant 
Dam (nearly completed), two other 
great projects. The Friant-Kern Cana 
will carry water as far south 
Bakersfield. Thus, literally, in ac 
tion to great power developme nt 
navigation improvement and salir 
control, the excess water from far i 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Forth of the state will irrigate 
parched desert earth five hun- 
d miles or so to the south. 


State engineers recently have pro- 


reservoirs, making possible cultiva- 
tion of ten million acres. These de- 
velopments rank with Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville dam projects, as well 
as California’s great All-American 
canal which has added perhaps a 
million acres to the agricultural 
domain of the Imperial Valley. And 
the man-made lakes stretching the 
length of the state will add much to. 
its beauty. 

Tf you travel along the coast, pay 
special attention to Salinas, famous 
for lettuce and its rodeo. Soon it 
may be known as the rubber capital 
of the United States. For here, over 
a period of years, the Interconti- 
nental Rubber Company of New 
York has been experimenting with 
guayule (pronounced y-oo-lay), a 
shrub native to Mexico and the 
Southwest. Six thousand acres were 
planted here and the rubber content 
of the shrub has been increased to 
better than twenty per cent, of quality 
nearly equal to hevea (tree) rubber. 


MINSTRELS OF THE KENTUCKY 


look upon the more commercial 
artists. This, despite the fact many 
of the more serious-minded “hillbil- 
lies’ now popular on radio have 
rather faithfully transcribed their 
repertory from authentic hill bal- 
lads, 

As to the so-called mountain feuds, 
the mountain people feel this term 
has, by “outland” usage, lost respect 
and significance. They themselves re- 
fer to these affairs as “troubles,” such 
as the Hatfield-McCoy Troubles or 
the Martin-Tolliver Troubles. 

One of the highlights of last year’s 
festival, incidentally, and one which 
will likely be repeated this year, was 


the duet performance of family bal-— 


lads by Melissy Hatfield and Bud 
McCoy, direct descendants of the two 
unhappy clans whose “troubles” near- 
ly wiped out both families. These 
annual festivals, so.far as is- known, 
mark the first time in about a century 
members of the Hatfields and the Mc- 
Coys have sung together. This is a 
tribute to Miss Thomas’ diplomacy 
and the exemplification, #00, of a 
mountain maxim, “When singin’ 
comes in, fightin’ goes out.” 

_ At any rate last year the two young 
minstrels sang the ballad of ‘The 
ove of Rosanna McCoy,” immortal- 
ng a mountain Montague-Capulet 
ident in which fair young Rosanna 
e to her death for to save her 


with splendid impartiality, the two 
ined in “The Death of Jim Hat- 


rposely an amateurish flavor is 
the entire festival. The sing- 
gathering early in the morning, 
their places on rough wooden 
es in front of the Traipsin’ 
’s cabin. The performers are 
‘ul assortment: overalled young 


(Continued from page 38) 


The federal government has in- 
structed the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to purchase equipment 
and production secrets of the com- 
pany and plant guayule as a substi- 
tute for hevea rubber. At least 75,- 
000 acres will be planted in California 
and other suitable locations. Some 
two thousand workers are already 
engaged. Thus, soon, California and 
the Southwest may have great rubber 
farms, which will cover tens of 
thousands of desert wasteland. 
Production of farming equipment for 
guayule cultivation will keep many 
Western factories busy, as will the 
Central Valley when its canal sys- 
tems are completed. 

The California Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Pasadena, and the Uni- 
versity of California have been ex- 
perimenting with guayule for some 
years, as part of their programs for 
the full development of western agri- 
culture and industry. While visiting 
California, you should not fail to see 
these great institutions. 

At the University of California sci: 
entists are smashing atoms in its 
cyclotron, and a new 4900-ton ma- 
chine is being built which not only 
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men; women wearing the royal Stuart 
plaid and claiming descendancy from 
Mary Queen of Scots; wisps of chil- 
dren dressed in hand-woven linsey- 
woolsey; girls in pre-Revolutionary 
costumes; an Indian lass in native 
attire; and a full retinue of severely 
dressed ladies-in-waiting, picked from 
among the most beautiful of all the 
mountain girls. 

An especial favorite of the gather- 
in’s is handsome young Pleaz Mob- 
ley, a true son of the hills. County 
clerk of Clay county, his home is in 
Manchester, Kentucky. His family 
goes directly back to the Allens of 
Manchester, England, who settled the 
Kentucky town. His constituency is 
largely among the mountaineers and 
he. conducts this campaigns for office 
in true minstrel style, riding mule- 
back through the mountains with a 
guitar slung from his shoulder. His 
specialties are the authentic Eliza- 
bethan ballads such as “Willie Brin- 
ion,’ “Lord Bateman,”, and, of 
course, “Barbara Allen.” 

In the face of more or less con- 
stant pressure Miss Thomas holds to 
the original plan of producing the 
festival in its natural setting. This 
despite the fact that her home, “Wee 
House in the Wood,” is one of Ash- 
land’s principal tourist attractions, 

Early in June each year, Miss 
Thomas, at the head of a band of 
enthusiasts sets out on the Mayo 
Trail, putting up markers, painting 
signs on the hillside rocks and gen- 
erally laying the trail to Four Mill 
Fork of Gerner. It’s a rather diffi- 
cult road once off the trail, but on 
festival day it is literally rolling with 
vehicles of every kind and description, 
from swank station wagons bearing 
eastern license plates to crotchety old 
ox-drawn carts from “over the hills 
beyond.” 
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may produce a new source of energy 
which will be of great importance 
in this war but may eventually revo- 
lutionize world industry. And at 
Cal-Tech the lens for the world’s 
greatest telescope at Mt. Palomar is 
being ground, so that the earth’s in- 
habitants may have a better idea 
of the size of the universe, and the 
comparative unimportance of World 
War II. 

In the long run, the work of these 
scientists may be more important 
than all the industrial and agricul- 
tural innovations. For at Berkeley 
it is possible that the foundation for 
a new and better way of life for all 
the world’s peoples is being laid. 
And this is, after all, what really 
matters. Better living for everyone 
—to guarantee this we are now at 
war. Unless, with our tools, we 
make this possible, all efforts are 
futile. The Mt. Palomar lens, now 
in Pasadena, is a symbol. With it 
humanity can obtain new inspiration 
from the magnificent order of the 
universe. Some day, when all earth’s 
races and creeds are in harmony with 
that order, and its reason supplants 
hatred, there will be no wars. 


HILLS 


As a general rule the appearance of 
a performer, or team of performers, 
meets with enthusiastic applause from 
the groups scattered far back in the 
amphitheater, especially if the act is 
famous throughout the hills, such as 
the Gregorian Chanters of Rowan 
county, the source of whose repertory 
can’t ibe traced even by themselves. 
They accompany words of traditional 
mountain hymns with the chant of 
the sixth century and their leader 
“lines” the hymns, just as the psalms 
were first arranged: the leader chant- 
ing the line, the rest answering back 
and taking it up. The children of 
each family of this special group are 
bound to learn the vague harmonies 
of the chants and to join the group 
when old enough, and this has been 
going on since the earliest English 
hardy folk moved across country 
from the colonial Tidewater and up 
into these mountain fastnesses. 

The program is sprinkled with Lin- 
colnshire folk dances; the ancient “in- 
fare wedding,” a dance consisting of 
three Elizabethan folk tunes; the 
saucy Scotch flyting or scolding bal- 
lads; baptizing and  funeralizing 
hymns; and invariably ends with 
“Down in the Valley,’ probably the 
best-loved and most wistful tune of 
the hill country. In this one the en- 
tire audience joins. 

Then with another festival past, 
Miss Thomas settles down to work in 
her “Wee House,” usually turning out 
another book in the winter lull. She’s 
had eight published and another in 
the works. In addition she has a fair- 
ly full lecture schedule and, naturally, 
makes periodic trips back into the 
hills country where Big Sandy whis- 
pers its grim secrets and the spirit of 
Devil Anse Hatfield broods over a 
flercely proud, generous and music- 
loving people. 
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HIGH ATOP 
NOB HILL 


You see more 0 yf San Francisco 


when you ues at the Mark" 
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ae window is a view 
window... your door- 
way leads straight down 
the Hill—by short walk 
Or quick taxi—to the 
financial and business dis- 
tricts, to the smart shops, 
theatres, to famous China- 
town and Latin Quarter. 
* No matter how brief or 
how crammed with engage- 
ments your visit, you will 
see more of San Francisco 
—her beauty, her romance, 
her fascinating life—when 
you stop at The Mark. ® Rates 
from $5. Garage in building. 
* Special reduced rates for x 
service men and their families 


GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 
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or Gn: 
VICTORY 
FURLOUGH 


COME TO 


AA-otel DENNIS 


SHES tic City 


You'll like the Dennis. It 
has all the leisurely charm 
of some far-off world. Yet 
it’s so easy to reach—by 
train, by bus or by auto. 

Come to the Dennis. Re- 
lax on the broad sun decks 
and gather new vigor for 
your personal victory pro- 
gram. Enjoy the quiet 
atmosphere, the unbroken 
ocean view. the delicious 
food. Join the surf bathers 
in front of the cabana colony 
on the hotel beach. Take 
part in the many activities 
that are a part of life at this 
famous “resort within a 
resort.” 

Mail your reservation to- 
day. Rates are surprisingly 
moderate. Both American 
and European plans. Garage 
on the premises. Restricted 
clientele. 


AAotel DENNIS 


A RESORT WITHIN A RESORT... 
ON THE BEACH AT 


Atlantic City 


Walter J. Buzby, Pres. 
F. Burton Fisher, Gen. Mgr. 
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PATRIARCHS OF THE OLD SOUTH _ 
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balancing pails of water on their 
heads. Still, the wavering voices 
that remain are anxious to sing: 


“Oh, Lawd, my trouble so hard— 
Yes, Lawd, my trouble so hard; 
No, nobody know my troubles but God, 
Don’t nobody lift my burden but God— 
Indeed, my trouble so hard, 
Yes, Lawd, my trouble so hard.” 


It was Father Baker, bent by mis- 


eries now, and his eyesight dimming, 
who told me how many of the songs 
he knew came to be sung. Some of 
them were sung first in the hot cot- 
tonfields, some to the rhythm of bat- 
tling sticks on washdays, some in 
slave cabins where hope and faith 
burned despite oppression. Few of 
them carry a thread of happiness 
where life on earth is concerned. The 
words are often meaningless, depend- 
ing upon monotony, and of repetition 
for effect. The great majority are 
full of pathos and a serenely solid 
trust in religion. 

The old man told me, “Dey’s one 
ol’ mellow dat outshines all de res’. 
I ’members how J heard it fus’; dey 
wuz a preachin’ man come to our 
neck o’ de woods, an’ he spoke us 
niggers a sermon. I recollects how 
he preached ’bout our souls bein’ free 
when us cast out de devils. Well, 
dey wuz a lot o’ shoutin’ dat night, 
an’ de nex’ day in de fields us 
kotched up dis song: 

“One day,, one day I was gwine to pray— 

Thank God A’mighty I’s free at last, 

I met ol’ satan on my way, 


Thank God A’mighty I’s free at last; 
Now whut you reckon ol’ satan had to 
2 


say? 
Thank God A’mighty I’s free at last, 
‘Young man, young man, you’s too young 
to pray’; 

Thank God A’mighty I’s free at last! 
But ol’ satan is a liar an’ a conjurer, too, 
Thank God A’mighty I’s free at last; 
An’ if you don’t watch out he’ll conjure 


you— : 
But thank God A’mighty I’s free at 
last!” 


In all the folk tales that these old 
people delight to tell, the theme fol- 
lows an unvarying pattern of the ul- 
timate triumph of right over wrong. 
The same theme is borne/out in their 
spirituals. Religion always conquers 
evil, though victory is won only after 
great obstacles are removed. For 
this reason “ol’ devil” is the ever- 
present villain of their songs. He is 
forever practicing his wiles upon the 
righteous, forever attempting to 


make them believe that their hope 


of reward in heaven is vain. One of 
their favorite “mellows” runs: 

“Oh, I met ol’ devil tother day, 

An’ whut you reckon dat he say? 
Dat Jesus was dead, my Lawd gone away; 
How long, Jesus, how long, Jesus? 
An’ ne wuz jes’ back from de funeral dat 
How lol: Jesus—oh, how long?” 

If visitors are traveling from east 
to west on the “spiritual highway,” 
they will come after 191 miles upon 
the drowsy, darkly shaded town of 
Livingston. They will come upon it 
from a vast stretch of gently rolling 
countryside—a cluster of squat busi- 
ness houses set about a square that 
is graced by a red-brick courthouse 
and a Confederate monument. They 
will come upon it suddenly, and as 
suddenly realize that time moves 
here with leisurely tread. For of all 
Deep South towns, none has clung 
more tenaciously to the unhurried 
manner of plantation living. 

White-pillared houses that fringe 
the town are time-weary and bereft 
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of their old splendor; gray-haired 
women who tend crepe myrtle bush- 
es and cape jasmines in the deep 
yards appear very lonely, as if aban- 
doned to live in an era beyond their 
interest and understanding. But only 
in such a setting will visitors find the 
like of Money Godfrey. 

He may be found poking along the 
highway, lounging in the sunshine 
“ter melt de chill,” or seeking catfish 
and perch in the nearby Sucarnochnee 
River. He is a slender, always alert 
little man with white, kinky hair and 
deep laugh wrinkles about his mouth 
and eyes. To him, visitors are 
jewels dropped upon a pattern. of 
drabness. 

I sat with him one golden day in 
spring, in the cool shade of a china- 
berry tree that grew in the yard of 
his shanty. Ata well close by, a tall 
girl, straight as a pine and with skin 
the color of amber, beat vigorously 
with her battling stick upon a heap 
of steaming clothes. I listened in- 
tently for the many quaint bits of 
philosophy the old man spoke, but 
they came so rapidly that I man- 
aged to salvage only a few. 

When he was through philosophiz- 
ing at last and I asked him to sing, 
he shook his head slowly. “I useta 
sing mighty good, back in de ol’ 
fimesia hes (said. = Buti s. -gittan? 
‘long de way now, an’ IJ disremem- 
bers a lot—my mind goes to ram- 
blin’. But de tune I loves bes’ is dis 
one, ‘cause its meant to ‘deem de 
sinner : 

“Oh, sinner, you ought-a been dere, 

Yes, sinner, you ought-a been dere, 

All po’ sinners ought-a been dere 

When de love come a-twinklin’ down. 

Oh, seek, seek, an’ ye shall find— 

Knock, knock, an’ de door shall open— 

Ask, ask, an’ it shall be given 

When de love comes a-twinklin’ down.” 

His voice faltered on the last line, 
so that it was barely a whisper. He 
called to the tall girl at the well, and 
when she had walked slowly across 
the yard to where we were sitting, 
he said, “Dis chile got a peart tone; 
she bashful-lak, dough.” He turned 
to her. “Sing de one ’bout Moses, 
honey—’bout him an’ de Egypt 
folks.” And when he had impatiently 
waved her protests aside, she sang 
in a voice that was deep and vibrant: 


“Oh, Moses was a Hebrew man, 
Shout Sister, ’cause you’s free! 

He led God’s chillun from Egypt lan’, 
Shout Sister, ’cause you’s free! 

Jes’ look in de east till de break o’ day, 
Shout mourner, ’cause you’s free! 

De ship o’ Zion gwine to sail us away— 
Shout mourner, ’cause you’s free!” 


Such a few years ago, the broad 
fields, pungent with the warmish 
fragrance of newly plowed earth, 
echoed to the old songs. As cotton 
seeds were dropped into the dark fur- 
rows, the task was lightened by rich 
“mellows” of faith, hope, love and 
victory. The faith was childlike, in- 
terwoven always with the bright 
threads of imagination. The vic- 
tories were glorious, with perhaps 
too many triumphs for the humble 
and the helpless. But it is doubtful 
if the American scene will ever 
again portray such depth of love and 
hope as that felt by the old Negroes. 

In hundreds of fields where they 
labored with such infinite patience, 
singing the spirituals that were the 
torches of their dreary lives, giant 
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tractors are now turning the furrows. 
In some fields, the mechanical cotton 
picker is working with jarring swift- 
ness. In all fields, the children and 
grandchildren of the old singers are 
forgetting the songs that rose from 
bondage. 

The visitor must come very soon 
to find the old ones. A few more 


like string of islands stretching a 
thousand miles west of the Alaskan 
mainland to within two hundred and 
fifty miles of Russia’s big submarine 
base at Komandorskie—and only 
seven hundred miles from Japan’s 
menacing outpost of Paramushiro— 
giant caves, large enough to hold a 
small city, are being converted into 
underground hangars capable of 
housing thousands of planes, with 
pilots, personnel and mechanics, and 
are being fitted with electric elevators. 

Anchorage, Alaska’s summer sea- 
port squatting in the shadow of saw- 
toothed crags now dotted with 
searchlights and anti-aircraft bat- 
teries, finds its population suddenly 
increased from three thousand to 
nearly twenty thousand, most of 
them engaged in naval and military 
defense projects. 

At Fairbanks, commercial capital 
of Alaska, another army air base 
with seven thousand troops and air- 
men has been established. Here are 
underground quarters housing movies, 
clubs, canteens, living quarters, swim- 
ming pools and bowling alleys, secure 
alike from Arctic temperatures and 
enemy bombs. At the center of the 
Alaskan defense scheme over thir- 
teen million dollars is being spent on 
a base here covering forty square 
miles, and employing twenty thou- 
sand people. 

A submarine and air base are being 
rushed to completion at Sitka, while 
at Dutch Harbor, midway in the 
string of Aleutian Islands, a vast air 
and sea base is being rushed ahead 
which will be large enough to hold 
the entire Pacific fleet. Alaska has 
gone a long way to remedy past de- 
ficiencies since Donald MacDonald 
warned a couple of summers ago that 
there was only one cannon to pro- 
tect Alaska’s fifteen thousand miles 
of undefended coastline—an old Rus- 
sian cannon being used as a flowerpot 
on the Government lawn at Juneau. 

The new twenty-four-foot crushed- 
rock motor highway running east of 
| the Rocky Mountain Range will fol- 
low the aerial “bomber” road rushed 
to completion last summer to fur- 
nish Alaskan defenses with adequate 
contact with the arsenals of the 
United States. When Canada was 
asked by Washington a year ago to 
provide this missing link in the Alas- 
kan defense scheme, plans were draft- 
ed for an aerial bomber road con- 
sisting of a chain of fully equipped 
airports across the two thousand 
miles of wilderness separating Ed- 
monton and Whitehorse, much of it 
untouched as yet by even a trapper’s 
snowshoe, and inhabited only by 
bear, bighorn sheep and nomad bands 
of Indian hunters. 
| The first in this new line of fron- 
tier airports was erected at Grande 
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winters at best, a few more burning 
summers, and the farewell tour will 
be ended. Indeed, realization is not 
far distant for the beloved: 


“Oh, glory! Yes, glory! 

Rise up an’ shout o’ glory! 
Fo’ Sweet Jesus waits me dere 
On de shiny golden stair— 
Waitin’ fo’ His chile 
In heaven’s glory!” 


Prairie, near the end of the Edmon- 
ton, Dunvegan and British Columbia 
Railway in Alberta. The next was 
at Fort St. John, to which the West- 
ern Constituction Company hauled a 
thousand tons of equipment over a 
roadway built by settlers. Over the 
pioneer highway I blazed from Fort 
St. John Foreman J. H. Higgins with 
a hard-bitten band of experienced 
“cat skinners” bulldozed seven hun- 
dred tons of gear with a train of me- 
chanical “cats” through primeval for- 
est, over muskeg, tundra and treach- 
erous ice to erect a_ wilderness 
airport at Fort Nelson. 

Next in line was at lonely Watson 
Lake in the very heart of the British 
Columbia jungles. Knock-down boats | 
built at Vancouver were shipped by | 
coastal vessels to Wrangel, Alaska, 
and transhipped up the turbulent 
Stikine to Telegraph Creek, famed 
jumping-off place for big-game hunt- 
ers and fur trappers. Hauled sev- 
enty-five miles over a sleigh road 
slashed, through the primeval forest, 
they were reassembled at Dease Lake, 
loaded with equipment and towed up 
the Liard River, famous during gold 
rush days, to lower Post where a 
twenty-five-mile portage road was 
cut to the site chosen for the Watson 
Lake airport, whence a sawmill and 
tractors had already been whisked 
through the skies by plane. Despite 
these difficulties this link with the 
“bomber” road had been reared in the 
heart of the wilderness before the 
snow flew last fall. 

Most northerly of this chain of 
Canadian air bases soon to be linked 
with the Alaska Highway is situated 
at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, of 
historic gold-rush fame. Here in the 
storied land of “Soapy’ Smith and 
Sam McGee, where  straw-haired 
dancehall ladies mulcted sourdoughs 
of their hard-earned gold, Archie 
McFachern, with a crew of brawny 
helpers, is putting the finishing touch- 
es on the last of the line of Canadian 
airports connecting the aerial bomber 
road with Alaska to the west and 
the Canadian and the United States 
highway systems to the southward. 
To this modern airport with accomo- 
dation for forty planes, and all the 
latest aids to aerial navigation, 
American army bombers and _ trans- 
port planes, numbering from two to 
twenty in a single day, hurtle up 
from the south to the mile-long 
landing slip before winging their 
way across the white-capped peaks to 
some secret underground air base in 
Alaska. 


To George Black, M.P., veteran 
member for the Yukon, and other 
critics who contend that the Fort 
St. John route is a “tragic blunder” 
and that for twelve hundred miles 
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it will have to be laid over quaking 
tundra and bottomless muskeg, where 
it will probably sink under heavy 
traffic when the frost goes out, the 
United States War Department has 
already made reply. All factors in- 
volved in locating this long-projected 
route were fully considered, Wash- 
ington states, adding that one of the 
principal factors in this-decision was 
the need of a supply route for the air 
bases constituting the new bomber 
road. 

That this route will present prob- 
lems in mastering the deep muskegs 
and bogs goes without saying. I re- 
member once losing two pack horses 
that became so badly bogged it was 
impossible to extricate them, making 
it necessary to shoot the animals. 
But there is nothing that capable 
military engineers can’t overcome, 
and I have seen the Grand Trunk 
Railway west of Edson, and through 
the Yellowhead Pass, laid over worse 
terrain than this. There is one dis- 
tinct advantage that Mr. Black and 
the original Highway Commission 
have apparently overlooked. The 
military setbacks of the past two 
years have shown how distances have 
shrunk, and how easy it is with trans- 
port planes and parachute troops to 
cut lines of communication previous- 
ly considered safe, a fact no doubt 
considered by military authorities at 
Washington in deciding on this route. 
Both the other routes suggested are 
closer to the Pacific and would be 
vulnerable from air and sea attack 
by the Pacific coast, while the new 
road, linked with the Midwest as well 
as with coastal highways, is situated 
five hundred miles inland, with the 
entire Rocky Mountain ramparts as a 
protective barrier between it and the 
coast, | 

There was one man who found this 
road too much for him. 

That was Charles F. Bedaux, 
friend of the Duke of Windsor, who 
headed north from Fort St. John 
with a de luxe expedition of tractor 
tanks, rubber rafts, high-powered 
autos and champagne, complete with 
lady passengers, a French maid 
Josephine, and a truckload of shining 
suitcases back in 1934. There was 
Madam Bedaux, marcelled and smil- 
ing; her guest, Madam Alberta 
Chiesa, the faithful French maid 
Josephine, and Charles Bedaux—all 
full of bright ideas for conquering 
the Rockies with a fleet of gleaming 
autos. 

In skirmishing order the Bedaux 
cavalry, headed by chief packer La- 
marque, charged the spruce woods. 
A hundred prairie broncs loaded with 
shining tins of gasoline stumbled 
through the timber to establish gaso- 
line caches ahead of the mechanized 
transport. Their first pitched battle 
occurred with the homely bees and 
wasps that nested in the moss beneath 
the invading hoofs. No frontier day 
celebration ever produced horses that 


-could buck, and keep on bucking, 


with the same sustained and consci- 


entious cussedness, as this gasoline- 
toting cavalcade. Flimsy cans of 
gasoline shot skyward in scintillating 
splendor, spraying the muskeg, and 
catching in the pine branches to re- 
main suspended, swaying in the 
breeze. 

From out of the rough muskeg 
country despatch riders brought news 
to Fort St. John of this modern Han- 
nibal. Wireless equipment had been 
jettisoned; caterpillar tractors were 
breaking down. A search party was 
looking for Jim Blakeman, cowboy 
packer who had mysteriously disap- 
peared. From the Halfway River 
came word that in skirting the moun- 
tainside the rain-washed gumbo had 
given way, plunging three tractors 
into the rocky torrent. Only in the 
nick of time had the fair Josephine 
and the ladies leaped to safety. 
Caught in the fierce current, a thirty- 
foot raft, decorated with a couple of 
bloated rubber pontoons, sped towards 
the rapids with the food. supplies. 
Plunging into the icy current, the 
cowboy-sailors had managed to swim 
to safety, while the “unsinkable” raft 
with another tractor aboard disap- 
peared forever on an unauthorized 
voyage towards the Peace River and 
the Polar Sea. 

The Napoleon of the Rockies had 
met his Waterloo. Only eighty of 
the hundred and thirty prairie broncs 
that had pranced out of Fort St. 
John returned to Fort St. John. Ac- 
companying them were two dilapi- 
dated-looking ladies, to say nothing 
of the mosquito- -bitten lady’s road 
and a bunch of begrimed and bearded 
men. 

It is said that this fantastic trip 
to Nowhere cost close to a million 
dollars. That it cost plenty nobody 
doubted. “The trip has been unique,” 
smiled the irrepressible Bedaux, a 
statement no one in the Fort St. 
John country has ever been known 
to question. 

Canada’s undeveloped hinterland is 
likely to benefit in innumerable ways 
from this new twenty-four-foot mo- 
tor highway to Alaska. Another blow 
will be struck at the aloofness of this 
vast and undeveloped section of the 
Northwest. Uncle Sam will have a 
backdoor highway over which Amer- 
ican doughboys, guns, tanks and war 
equipment could be whirled in a 
hurry by motorized transport to stra- 
tegic Alaska bases, should some un- 
foreseen stroke of destiny place 
Japan in temporary control of the sea 
lanes of the North Pacific. And when 
the dove of peace descends once 
more upon this war-torn earth the 
new highway may conceivably link 
the United States and Canada with 
the heart of a new Europe, happily 
delivered from the Nazi curse, and 
the fifty-six-mile tunnel under the 
Bering Straits envisioned by Edward 
H. Harriman, pioneer American rail- 
road builder, will join the highways 
of the New with the highways of the 
Old. 
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The editors of Travel wish to call 
their readers’ attention to the fact 
that the pictures used on page 4 and 
8 of the January, 1942, issue of 
Travel were taken at E. A. Mcll- 


henny’s bird sanctuary on Avery 
Island, Louisiana, and originally pub- 
lished in his book “An Autobiography 
of an Egret.” (Hastings House 
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